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REVIEWS 


Tylney Hall; a Novel. By T, Hood, 3 
vols, London: Baily & Co. 


Art last—after having been on the look-out 
for this long-promised novel, with much such 
impatience as the school-boy watches for the 
cuckoo, who, remaining unseen, still keeps 
him in quest of her, by uttering some tanta- 
lizing note close in his neighbourhood—at 
last, we have fairly laid hold of this will-o’- 
the wisp of a book—the first of its kind, but 
we hope not the last, by many, with which 
the “right trusty and well beloved” writer 
means to gladden the heart of the public— 
for whose satisfaction we will (though lite- 
rally at the eleventh hour) see and do our 
best to show what may be expected from it. 

We shall not touch upon the interest of 
the story—that we never do—and in this 
instance it is impossible, for the best of all 
reasons, that we have only received the two 
first volumes of the work ; therefore, instead 
of wasting words of our own, we will let these 
speak for themselves ; and we are strangely 
mistaken, if, like most other racy and brilliant 
talkers, they do not win a more favourable 
hearing from the public, than if we were to ex- 
pend our own space, by heralding their merits. 

It is difficult to know where to begin—and 
it may be as well, at starting, to acknowledge, 
that we mean toleave the heroine, sweet Grace 
Rivers, and the gallant Ringwoed, and the 
poetical Raby, and the snaky and malicious 
Creole, sacred to our readers, and deal only 
with the subordinate personages. Our first 
gleanings shall be concerning the creation of 
the poor “unlucky Joe,” with the mirth 
arising from whose misadventures, Mr. Hood 
has contrived to mingle something of help- 
lessness and hopelessness, belonging to their 
ill-starred actor, which at once gives the 
ges reality, and engages our sympathy. 

e take him at the most pathetic part of 
his story—but must first give the graphic 
sketch of his character :— 

“Joseph Spiller, the unfortunate postillion 
thus referred to, was a living example of that 
cross-grained’ fate, which attends upon certain 
devoted individuals through life. Born under 
an evil star, probably a falling one, he had been 
oftener thrown from the saddle, or pitched from 
the bar, than any postboy of his standing, or 
rather sitting. He was literally a marked man 
in a stricter sense than the term generally im- 
plies, for the bridge of his nose was broken, he 
had lost one eye, with the whole of his front 
teeth, and had a limp in his left leg—personal 
deodands levied against him from mishaps purely 
accidental. “He had been a careful driver, and 
a sober, but sometimes the commissioners of 
roads left stumbling blocks in his path, sometimes 

e was the victim of inexperienced or inebriated 
charioteers who drove against him ; and above 
all he had the luck of being associated with 
more stumblers, kickers, shyers, and other four- 
legged vices, than any boy of his school. He 
had had as many horses killed under him as 
Prince Eugene, and more runaways than the 
driver of the last stage to Gretna-greem Ren- 





dered superstitious at last, by such a succession 
of mishaps, poor Joe had become something of 
a fatalist ; he gave up inspecting the harness, or 
looking at the linchpins, and was never particu- 
larly ready to pull up his horse's head in case of 
astumble. ‘It wasall one,’ he said,‘ as to how 
a horse was held in hand if he was rid by a hun- 
fortunate fellow that was borned on a Friday.’ 
Want of care thus coalescing with want of luck, 
an increased number of casualties obtained for 
Joe the unenviable name of * unlucky,’ by which 
Hanway described him. * * * 

“ A slight sketch of the history of the decline 
and fall of Unlucky Joe, from the era of the 
death of Bedlamite, will show that his imputed 
evil genius had not been idle in the interim. He 
had been discharged by five successive postmas- 
ters, for falls and casualties, which had inflicted 
cuts, sprains, bruises, and fractures, on his own 
person. He had been rejected by the officers 
of the army, the navy, and the parish ; he had 
been imprisoned for poaching, because he picked 
up a dead hare ; discharged one King's Birthday, 
and committed the next morning for sleeping in 
the open air. He had been crossed in love by 
the only girl he had ever addressed; he had 
been made a father by a frail fair one he never 
saw ; and, to conclude, he was in custody for a 
murderous act he had never contemplated ; 
penniless, friendless, and hopeless. In this ab- 
ject state he gave up striving with his fate, and 
the superstition that had him enthralled in its 
web, immediately pounced upon him, and wound 
him round ina preliminary shroud, even as a 
spider serves a devoted fly, when the insect has 
ceased its struggles.” 

Joe is now brought before a magistrate, on 
the false charge of having assaulted a certain 
ranting methodist, whose notions of glad tid- 
ings is too curious to be passed by. He 
meets a gipsy woman on the road, and thus 
accosts her :— 

“He accosted her in the same style that he 
had used to Twigg. 

“*Stay woman ! I have a message unto you! 
I come with glad tidings.’ 

“* Say on then,’ said the woman ; ‘ such tid- 
ings have long been strange to these ears.’ 

** You're a cursed race,” shouted the ranter, 
as usual beating time with his stick ; ‘there's a 
place prepared for you, in the bottomless pit, 
along with the Devil and his angels.’ ” 

But to return to poor Joe, now before a ma- 
gistrate, on the accusation of this fanatic, who 
had fixed the assault on an innocent party, 
to prevent the discovery of his own insolent 
freedom, in which it originated. Joe gave 
himself up for lost at the first moment of his 
capture :— 

“<*IfI don’t confess myself,’ said Joe, ‘some- 
body will confess for me; so, guilty or not guilty, 
it’s all one. Other people proves alibi’s ; and if 
I hadn’t been here, I should have been some- 
where else ; but that’s my old chance. I know 
my fortune without a gipsy. As I’m too poor 
to sleep any wheres but the open air, I can’t be 
burnt in my bed; and, as the sergeants won't 
list me, cause I’m short, I shan’t be shot; and, 
as the press-gangs won't look at me, I arn’t to 
be drowned ; so hanging is likely enough, for I 
know I shan’t die natural.’ 

“* Nay, Joe,’ said the huntsman, somewhat 
touched by the poor fellow’s picture of his desti- 





| tution, ‘ everybody has a chance. If you can, 


really, hold up an innocent hand, and say not 
guilty, — 

“* Nobody ever believed me yet,’ answered 
Joe, ‘and it’s too late to try now. My dice 
always runs one way. Mayhap after I'd danced 
my dance upon nothing, and been leg-pulled, 
and hung a full hour, and stroked all the old 
women’s wens, there’d come a reprieve on a 
lame post-horse ; for that’s my luck !*” 

Hear him upon his examination :— 

“* Prisoner, what is your name?’ asked the 
Justice, ina tone which he reserved for the chair 
and the bench. 

“* Joseph Spiller,’ answered the culprit, ‘and 
I wish I'd never been born to be baptized.” 

“* How do you get your livelihood 2’ enquired 
the same stern voice. 

“*T was a post-boy aforetimes,’ said Joe, ‘but 
now I'm nothing, and nobody suffers from my 
misfortunes but myself.’ 

“*Now then,’ said the magistrate, with a 
manner meant to be particularly impressive, 
* now then, Joseph Spiller,—and remember you 
are on your solemn oath,—pray tax your me- 
mory, and inform us how you were employed 
during the morning of Friday, the 21st.” 

“* Starving,’ was the brief answer, and it 
thrilled every heart in the room, except those 
of the Justice and his cock-fighting clerk. * * 

“* And now, fellow,’ he resumed, * you stand 
here charged with stabbing with a knife, or some 
sharp instrument, one Uriah Bundy, with an in- 
tent to kill, a capital felony, whether the murder 
was consummated or not, and punishable with 
hanging. What have you to say for yourself ?* 

“* ]'veno wish to say anything, not one word,” 
answered Joe with the serenity of a captive In- 
dian warrior when brought to the stake. ‘I 
was born to mischances, and this is one. My life 
an"t worth caring for; and if you hang me, it’s - 
only taking the sin of it off my own hands, for 
it’s been in my thoughts afore now. I was cut 
down my last birth-day.’ ” 

His mood of doleful resignation does not 
forsake him even on his discharge. 

“ ¢ Your worship, if it’s all the same,” said J oe, 
addressing the Justice, ‘I don"t want my dis- 
charge. As the woman's bolted, I don‘t mind 
goin’ to prison in lieu on her. It will be bed, 
board, and lodging, any hows; and that’s more 
than I can get outside.’ ” ing 

This is a portrait drawn throughout with 
a master’s hand. In laughing contrast to it 
stand the Twigg family. Never were the 
troubles of “a man of my property,” and 
his wife, better pourtrayed than in their ad- 
ventures, Their talk of country matters is 
perfect of its kind. 

“* My horses, Sir Mark, every day they sit 
down to eat, have a truss of hay a piece, two 
pecks of oats, and beans by the bushel, for I've 
calculated their bills of fares.’ 

“ * Egad then,’ said Sir Mark, ‘if they've any 
blood in *em they'll want good handling, and 
curbing up tight, for, of course, they’re ready to 
jump out of their harness.’ 

“*Not a bit of it,’ said Twigg, ‘they're as 
gentle as Jarvies, and go as slow as if they were 
taking a fare off the stones a little before sunset.” 

“ * And they had need to be dossil,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Twigg, ‘with such an unsober coachman. 
The only ride I’ve had, I got out and walked. 
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It’s a thousand pities too, for he’s a rosy fresh- 
coloured man, and looks well in the skyblue and 
orange.’ ” 

And here is Mr. Twigg’s account of a wa- 
ter-party told by way of warning. 

“*T knew how it would end! I was once near 
being boated into eternity myself.’ 


** Don’t mention it,’ said Mrs. Twigg, ‘ the 


remembrance sets me all of a shiver.’ 

“* But I will mention it, Madam,’ answered 
Twigg, ‘for as there are young people present,’ 
here he looked at Miss Rivers, it may serve as 
a warning. You must know, Mrs. T. and self 
cetermined last summer to take a holyday, and 
so we took advantage of a general fast, and shut- 
up, for a day's pleasure.” * * * 

“© Well, my own vote was for Hornsey-wood- 
house ; but as the boys are fond of rowing, they 
were both for boating up to Richmond, and so 
was Matilda, and Mrs. T.—that we might have 
a pic-nicking cold collection on the grass.’ 

“*J'll never dine on any grass again, except 
sparrow-grass,’ said Mrs. Twigg, with a laugh at 
her own joke; ‘it gave me the lumbargo for a 
month. I knew how the damp would rise with 
water all round us; but Mr. T. was obstinate, 
and insisted on laying the cloth on a little island, 
to be like Robinson Crusoe.’ 

“*Tt was called an Ait,’ said Miss Twigg af- 
fectedly, ‘and had a verdant tree in the middle.’ 

“*To be sure,’ said Twigg gravely, ‘I ought 
to have remembered that the Thames was a tidy 
river, and always rising and falling like the stocks. 
Well, there we were—hamper unpacked—cloth 
spread—pigeon pie—cold ham—celd fowl—cold 
punch—everything cold and comfortable—when 
all at once, says Mrs. T. with a scream, “ Mercy 
on us, the island’s getting littler!” And sure 
enough, as we watched, the water kept creeping 
on, and creeping on, till it came to the edge of 
the table-cloth and threatened to swallow up 
everything! There we were, in eminent danger, 
and no boat; for those boys had gone up the 
river after some swans.’ 

“* Haw! haw! haw!’ burst out the graceless 
Twigy, junior; ‘and when we came back, and 
looked for the island, there was "Tilda singing- 
out, on the top of the tree ; and mother roosting 
a little further down; with father hugging the 
trunk, up to his coat-flaps in water!’ 

“* None of your levity, Sir,’ said Twigg very 
sternly: ‘if I'd been drowned through your swan- 
hopping, you wouldn't be in the station in life 
you enjoy.’ 

“*Stealing a King’s swan, young man,’ said 
the Justice solemnly, ‘ is capital felony, without 
benefit of clergy.’ 

“*T assure you, Sir Mark Tyrrel, Baronet,’ 
resumed Twigg, * my reflections, when I saw the 
devouring element raging round us, was very se- 
rious—very serious indeed! Here’s a situation, 
thinks I, for a man of my property.’ 

“** Hgad !° said Sir Mark, smiling, ‘or for a 
man of no property.’ 

“*T declare I could have cried with vexation,’ 
said Mrs, Twigg, ‘to see the good table-cloth 
floating away ; and the hamper, and all the nice 
eatables, being squamped. As for the silver forks 
and plate, it was all lost in the deep; for though 
we paid a waterman something handsome, to 
look for them when the island came up again, 
he never brought us nothing but a mustard-pot 
full of mud!’ ” 

Troubles come thick upon this family. A 
letter misread so as to be taken fur a pro- 
duction of Swing’s, or some of his black-vis- 
aged fraternity, suggests to this new-made 
Squire the necessity of his learning the use 
of defensive weapons; “ for,” as Mrs. ‘Twigg 
says, ‘when it comes to money or your life, 
what’s an umbrella against a shower of shot?” 
Big with this dought project, he sets out to 
a bachelor Squire's, the proprietor of a gim- 





crack mansion, for the purpose of receiving 
instruction. The account of his visit is very 
like a grown-up version of the fairy tale of 
the Child in the Ogre’s House. He lifts the 
knocker—a small spring panel immediately 
revolves, and exhibits the words “ Not at 
Home.” He pulls the bell, and the door of 
this palace of contrivances opens invitingly. 
He walks in to rest himself, and comes to a 
circular room panoramically painted, as if in 
continuation of the prospect seen through the 
one window. 


* To observe the general effect the better, he 
shut the door, which closed with a spring, and 
then placing the settee in the centre of the toom, 
he sat down to enjoy the exhibition at leisure. 
The same clockwork which regulated the church- 
dial gave motion to the sails of a windmill—it 
was altogether the most wonderful and amusing 
sight he had ever seen, and he had just come to 
the resolution that he would go back for Mrs. T. 
and Matilda, when a sudden thought oecurred to 
him, which made him jump up suddenly from 
his seat, and begin to inspect the painting much 
too closely to be of advantage to its effect. But 
the search was in vain. The door with invisible 
hinges fitted to such a nicety, that he could not 
discover the least crack in the wall; and, in the 
bewilderment of his admiration at first sight of 
the panorama, he had taken no note of its situa- 
tion. In vain he trotted round and round like 
a rat ina trap; and quite as fruitlessly he ex- 
erted his voice. * * There was no bell-rope to 
apply to, but, after a close scrutiny, he perceived 
a little knob at a ecttage window ; he pressed it, 
the lattice flew open, and a spring-tray protruded, 
furnished with biscuits, decanters of wine, and 
some glasses. Twigg was too much flustered, 
however, to profit by the discovery ; every mo- 
ment he got more nervous, to think how the 
Squire, almost a stranger to him, might resent 
the liberties he had taken in his house. With a 
tremulous hand he attempted to restore the cot- 
tage-window to statu quo: but not knowing the 
knack, or applying too much foree, the spring 
suidenly snapped, and it slammed to with a 
crash and a jingle that assured him he had 
broken all the glass that was within. He was in 
an agony. One moment he prayed, the next 
minute he swore; he cursed his wife and his 
daughter for advising the visit, and himself for 
entering the house, and the Squire for contriving 
x” 

“Tt occurred to him, at last, that as he could 
not show himself the door, he might turn him- 
self out of the window; but Ned’s window was 
not made like other people’s; and it would nei- 
ther throw up, nor pull down, nor open sideways. 
It would not even allow a single pane to open, 
like the old casements, to give him a little air, 
of which he really stood in need. The drops 
hung on his forehead, and he was as flushed in 
the face as if he had been cooking a dinner for 
the Beef-steak Club. A new experiment pre- 
sented itself, and with no better result; a large 
knob, painted like a ripe apple in an orchard, 
being turned, set a bird-organ playing, and he 
did not know how to stop it; although, in the 
excited state of his nerves, the music had as jar- 
ring an effect as if it had been the clang of a 
copper-foundry. He wished himself anywhere ;— 
back in business,—in a horse-pond,—in a mob,— 
in an Irish row,—in a storm at sea,—in the Bench, 
in a condemned cell,—in a coffin, * * In short, 
he did and said a thousand extravagances ; and 
all the while he vented his exclamations and 
lamentations, the infernal bird-organ kept war- 
bling its accompaniment, driving him as wild and 
rampant as a cow at the buzz of a breeze-fly. * * 
Stimulated by these terrors, he had almost made 
himself up, like an imprisoned cat, for a despe- 
rate dash through the window, when he observed 
another little knob, which he supposed would 





liberate the sash. He pressed it, accordingly, 
when lo, instead of the window flying open, as 
he expected, twe outer shutters flapped to, and, 
in an instant, by way of climax to his horrors, he 
was immersed in Cimmerian darkness. 

“ What a situation fora man of weak nerves! 
At last, just as he had given himself over, he 
discovered where the door was, by its being 
suddenly opened in his face ; the smiling shep. 
herdess favouring him with a salute that made 
him clap his hand in some trepidation to his 
nose, while the water gushed from his eyes. 

“Dark, eh ?’ exclaimed the Squire, as he 
looked into the room ; ‘ who the deuce. , 

“*It's me, T. Twigg, Esquire, of the Hive, 
Hollington,’ responded a snuffling voice from the 
interior.” 


Perhaps, however, the best of the grotesque 
‘ect with which this book teems (not, 
nowever, to the exclusion of others of grave 
and thrilling interest) is the account of the 
féte at Twigg’s Hive; the opening is in Mr, 
Hood's fantastic and pleasantest manner :— 

“ The preparation for pleasure is sometimes a 
very painful interval; a sort of purgatory pre- 
ceding paradise. As theatrical adepts well know, 
the getting up of a pantomime is quite as serious 
a business as the rehearsal of a tragedy : a spec. 
tator of its preliminary workings would never 
conceive that the product was to be that broadest 
of broad farces, the Christmas Festival in honour 
of Momus. Instead of a fairy-land, inhabited 
by Love, and Beauty, and Mirth, the area of the 
stage appears but a nook of this working-day 
world, equally subject to Care, Labour, Jealousy, 
Envy, Rage, Terror, and Disappointment. In 
stead of the brisk bounding Harlequin, a jaded 
morose mortal lounges about the boards, walking 
through his capers—literally taking his leaps 
standing, and giving a brief nod for a roll of the 
head. A weary and wan Columbine, with the 
same scornful indifference, drags lazily through 
her appointed figure, and then concluding with 
the ghost of a pirouette leans sulkily against a 
side scene, and, like a Pharisee in petticoats, 
disdainfully compares the deficieucies of the rest 
with her own perfection. ‘The Clown, an indif- 
ferent scholar, painfully puzzles out his written 
part, with a vexed brow, a sleepy eye, and a 
most dogged mouth; as rueful and forlorn a 
figure to expect quips and cranks from as the 
skull of poor Yorick. The very Fairies, delayed 
in their aéria] descent by some hitch in the ma- 
chinery, hang dangling aloft with faces full.of 
terror and pain, while, by frequent changes of 
posture, they hint to maternal anxiety, that their 
darling little limbs are hotribly cramped by sit- 
ting on wooden clouds. The Sylphs scream from 
fright, and Cupid whimpers with hunger. All is 
noise and hubbub; for Pope's rule of optimism 
is reversed—Whatever is, is wrong. Nature 
stands on her head instead of the clown, and 
capers and throws summersets, till her pheno. 
mena are all topsy-turvy. Skies fall, water will 
not find its level, and the moon silvers the trees 
with a blood-red light ; the thunder runs a race 
with the lightning and gets first. Unnatural 
connexions take place amongst the scenery, and 
produce monsters. A view of Regent Street, by 
new laws of attraction, draws towards a section 
of a Storm at Sea, and Ben Lomond is capped, 
not with a cloud, but a stack of chimneys. Ar 
ticles that ought to transform, adopt the code of 
the Medes and Persians, and resolutely refuse to 
change. Ropes break, hinges snap, water catches 
fire, and gunpowder does not ignite ; spirits will 
not come when they are invoked, but the mili- 
tary march on, illegally, without being called in. 
Blunder begets blunder with the fecundity of the 
rabbit, till the boarded plain, the heights above, 
and the caverns below, are swarming with th 
awkward headlong progeny, blind as at their 
birth. The property-man is bellowed for, and 
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g tailor responds to the cry: he is dismissed with 
a flea in each tingling ear, and testily sends down 
acarpenter, who makes the same April fool of 
a painter, who thereupon catches the call-boy 
by the nape, and shakes him like a ferret with 
a rat, which provokes call-boy’s father to resent 
with a punch, and the lie direct, as to his call- 
poy having called. Oaths patter, and blows go 
round. Every living being seems reciting some 
of Collins’s Ode on the Passions, with ap- 

propriate action :— 

Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 

Possess’d beyond the Muse’s painting. 

“ Here an indignant dioramist raves at a bog- 
gling scene-shifter ; there the enraged mechanist 
knocks down a fuddled carpenter's mate. In 
front a frantic composer storms and stamps at 
an unmanageable fiddler: in the back-ground 
an impatient Pantaloon clamours about a misfit, 
—meanwhile the three Unities put the same 
question as the three Witches in Macbeth, ‘When 
shall we three meet again ?* and receive the same 
answer,— When the hurley-burley’s done.’ ” 

No one will, for an instant expect that a 
féte with such an arch contriver, could come 
to good. Accordingly— 

“*TIt's very odd a man of my property can’t 
have a metry party,’ thought Twigg, ashe look- 
ed round on his grand to-do, and saw the festive 
scene with a visible damp over it, like a wet night 
at Vauxhall. In the bitterness of his heart he 
sidled up to Mrs. Twigg, who was standing near 
the marquee, and said to her in a low tone, 
‘Our friends are as dull as ditch-water. What 
can we do with them ?” 

“*Nine, ten, eleven,’ said Mrs. Twigg, with 
an abstracted look, and a little nod of her head 
at each number. 

“*What the is running in your fool’s 
head, madam 2’ said the Master of the Hive, who 
was apt to use expressions not exactly cut out 
for the ear of our present Licencer. 

“* Hush ;—fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seven- 
teen,’ continued Mrs. Twigg, with the action of 
a Mandarin. ‘* Drat that Pompey; I know 
there’s more heads than plates.” And she rush- 
ed off to scold the oblivious black. The poor 
African, indeed, during the last half hour, had 
fully entitled himself to receive what Twigg, 
junior, would have called a regular good wigging. 

“ A breath ofair displaying, for the first time, 
the Ironmongers’ banner, it was discovered that 
the obtuse negro had hoisted it reversed, with 
all the armorial bearings of that Worshipful 
Company standing on their heads; and in ab- 
surdly attempting to rectify this blunder, by 
swarming up the staff, down came Pompey, pole, 
flag and all, on the dignified head of the Hon. 
Mr. Danvers, who was indulging his preference 
for looking on. His next exploit was in bowing 
and backing to make way for Mr. Justice Rivers, 
whereby he got a fair roll and tumble over Miss 
Bower, one of the shepherdesses, who was sitting 
very pastorally on the grass; and, by-and-by, 
recollecting some negleeted previous order, he 
ran off headlong to execute it, popping down a 
trayfull of ices to thaw and dissolve themselves 
into a dew, under the broilingsun. A long hun- 
dred of such little enormities were committed by 
the wrong-headed Hottentot ; but only imagine 
the amazement of his mistress, when she saw him 
gravely conveying a reinforcement of cake and 
wine to the green-house in a common hand-bar- 
row ;—and conceive her still greater horror when 
he came back on the broad grin, with the same 
Vehicle containing the helpless, portly body of 
the coachman as drunk as the celebrated sow of 
David. The only possible thing that could be 
urged in favour of the sot was, that he was not 
cross in his cups, for during his progress he per- 
sisted in singing a jolly song, quite as broad as 
it was long, with all the voice that he had left. 

“*T shall faint away !—I shall go wild !—I 
shall die on the spet !'\—exclaimed the distressed 





mistress of the Hive.—‘ I wonder where Mr. T. 
is? That Pompey is enough to—has any body 
seen Mr. T.? It is really cruel,—what can a 
woman do with a tipsy man ?—Do run about, 
Peter, and look for your master,—Mr. T.! Mr. 
T.! Mr. T.!° 

“ But no one responded to the invocation, al- 
though the whole grounds resounded, gradu- 
ally, with an universal call for Mr. Twigg. The 
unhappy lady was in despair—she feared she 
knew not what. * * At last a popping sound 
attracted her to the tent, and there she found the 
wished-for personage, cursing and swearing in a 
whisper, and stopping with each thumb a bottle 
of champagne, which had suffered so from the hot 
weather, that the fixed air had determined on 
visiting the fresh. 

“*Oh, Mr. T., what would you think !*"— 
began the poor hostess, but he cut her short ; and 
the following dialogue ensued. 

“*None of your clack, madam ; but stop 
those two bottles*\—and he pointed to a couple 
of long-necked fizzlers ; ‘ stop em tight,—you’re 
making them squirt in my face. There you go 
agin! Where's Pompey,—where’s Peter, — 
where’s John,—what the devil’s the use of ser- 
vants, if they’re away when you want ’em—curse 
the Champagne !—Here’s a pretty situation for 
a man of my property !” 

“ * My dear, do only have a little patience— 

“* Patience be hanged! I've been standing 
so, madam, this half hour—till I got a cramp in 
both thumbs.’ ” 

The spropositi caused by the out-break of 
Daisy, a certain cow, are ludicrous in the 
highest degree ; the final lamentation of the 
ex-sheriff almost reaches the pathetic ;— 

“* Here I am, with everything respectable 
about me,—a man of property: and where’s my 
son and heir, that’s to come into it when I’m 
gone? Why going to bed, confound him, in- 
toxicated—intoxicated by three o’clock.’ 

“* Pooh, pooh, pooh,” said the Deputy. 

*¢] shouldn't mind,’ continued Twigg, * if he 
made a beast of himself like a gentleman. I've 
seen the genteelest people get tipsy towards tea- 
time. But here he is, unsober before dinner ; 
no manners, no breeding, no nothing. Is any 
body drunk but him? No, says you, not a soul ; 
and common politeness would dictate, the visi- 
ters first.’ ” 

But tempted as we are to quote and laugh, 
and laugh and quote again, and sensible that 
some might have looked at our hands for 
some of the quieter scenes of this original 
and “ most conceitedly pleasant book’—we 
must here leave it for a time, with an inward 
expression of vexation, at a practice which 
seems traditional among printers—namely, 
that of bringing the second volume to a close 
ata juncture of peculiar interest and suspense. 


France, Social, Literary and Political. By 
Henry Lytton Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. 
8vo. London: Bentley. 

Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer is a bold man. 

The apparent imitation of, if not rivalry 

with, his veteran brother, lays him open to 

a most trying comparison ; and if, as critics, 

we could find in our hearts to take the place 

of Juvenal’s female Aristarchus, who “ com- 
mittit vates et comparat,” to put Henry in 
one scale, “ atque alid parte in trutind sus- 
pendere” Edward, we might afford ourselves 
and our readers much malicious amusement. 

But far be from us such a thought. There 

is, however, another rivalry, no less dan- 

gerous, provoked by the selection of such a 

subject as France; and which brings the 

author in competition with some of the first 





reputations in modern English literature. In 
some degree to avoid this, Mr. Bulwer takes 
refuge, from the supposed exhaustion of his 
materials in the peculiarity of his mode of 
treating them. Speaking of his design, he 
says that he had contemplated “a work not 
altogether such as many which have appear- 
ed, skimming lightly over the surface of 
things, and pretending merely to be the re- 
sult of a six weeks residence at Paris,— 
but a work which, in describing the present, 
would connect it with the past,—which, in 
speaking of what is daily and accidental, 
would separate it from what ages have sane- 
tioned, and distant ages are likely to see ;—a 
work which, in showing the effect which time, 
and laws, and accident produce upon the 
character of a people, would also show the 
manner in which the character of a people 
traverses time, enters into laws, dominates 
over accident.” 

A production executed on this plan, would, 
indeed, have little to dread from comparison 
with the host of ‘ Six-weeks residences,’ the 
‘ Diaries,’ the ‘Journals,’ which have so 
commonly made France the theatre of their 
‘“‘ whereabouts.” Such a production, ex- 
ecuted by a master-mind, would prove one 
of the most valuable documents which his- 
tory could present for the instruction of 
posterity. But Mr. Bulwer has not, we fear, 
attained to this self-prescribed end; and 
though we would willingly allow him the 
full benefit of “ magnis tamen eacidit ausis,” 
we must say of the present work as we did 
of ‘England and the English,’ that “it at- 
tempts too much;” and that “ there are 
topics in it enough for a man’s whole life.” 
Failing in this high object, ‘ France, Social, 
Literary, and Political,’ must be contented 
to enter into competition with its numerous 
predecessors in the same arena; nor seek a 
higher praise than that of being an ge | 
collection of anecdotes, interspersed wit 
speculations, of various merit, on the several 
phases of the revolution, its character and 
consequences. 

It will perhaps be asked, was such a book 
wanting? Without referring to the many 
works illustrative of French affairs already 
before the public, from Paul’s Letters, to Lady 
Morgan's France in 1829-30, which brings 
the subject down to the last revolution ; the 
daily newspapers, the reviews, and maga- 
zines, leave little now to be told concerning 
French politics and literature. ‘Ji n'y a 
plus de Pyrénées,” was said of a former epoch 
of French history: Jl n'y a plus de Manche, 
might be more truly said of the passing 
times. The press and the steam-engine have 
thrown their suspension bridge over the 
channel; and Paris is better known to the 
mass of Englishmen than Edinburgh or 
Dublin. 

Notwithstanding, however, this household 
familiarity, Mr. Bulwer’s book will still be 
acceptable to the British public. It was 
Plato, if we recollect aright, who said that 
Atc rd Kadov pnOev obdey BAarret: and such 
is the demand for literature, and such, too, 
the supply, that good, bad, and indifferent 
are repeated, over and over again, to the 
great contentment and delectation of his 
Majesty’s lieges. If the erambe repetita, 
et decies repetita, et centies repetita, of 
Fashionable Novels, Methodist Tracts, and 
Diffusion Treatises, are tolerated and bought, 
there is no reason why a succession of spe- 
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culative and imaginative authors should not 
be permitted to bring their respective feel- 
ings and experiences to bear on a subject 
so pregnant with curious anecdote, and con- 
taining such seeds of happiness or of misery 
for future generations. As the same indi- 
vidual, painted by different masters, pro- 
duces a diversity of portraits; so the same 
facts, seen through the medium of different 
minds, may present a sufficient diversity of 
effects to maintain their interest with read- 
ers; and when to physical objects are added 
their moral and political deductions, this 
species of national portraiture must become 
nearly inexhaustible. All that is required of 
each new describer is, that he should possess 
a mind of his own, tale quale, to give colour 
to his subject—an idiosyncrasy sufficient to 
refresh it. 

Of this peculiar impress of the author’s 
mind, of this subjective colouring, there is no 
lack in the volumes before us. Without 
meaning to detract in the slightest from 
the fidelity of the picture, it is Mr. Bulwer’s 
France, seen through Mr. Bulwer’s eyes, 
and arranged according to the stock mate- 
rials of his own mind. It is this peculiarity 
that gives the originality, and much of the 
value, to the publication. The views of the 
gentleman, the scholar, and the legislator, 
even when deficient in practical wisdom, 
must set an intellectual reader thinking ; and 
though we do not always agree with Mr. 
Bulwer’s conclusions, we are far from be- 
lieving that he is essentially wrong. He is 
always ingenious, and he is often acute, 
philosophical, and convincing. 

Commencing with a bird’s-eye descrip- 
tion of the capital of France, the author 
proceeds to what he calls ‘“ Character- 
istics” of the French people, treated under 
the several heads of Politeness, Gallantry, 
Vanity, Wit, Gaiety and Frivolity, and 
Crime; all of which he considers as pecu- 
liar to the moral complex of the nation, 
and as influencing, more or less, the results 
of all their institutions, ancient and recent. 
His second book is purely historical, com- 
mencing with a slight sketch of the old re- 
gime, and proceeding through the successive 
revolutions, down to the passing moment; 
and in the third book he enlarges on ‘ Pre- 
dominant Influences,’ under the heads of 
Influence of Women, Military Influence, and 
Literary Influence, concluding for the present 
with a portraiture of the history and drama 
of the day. The remainder of his matter he 
reserves for future publication. In this ar- 
rangement there is an obvious defect; the 
first and third books being naturally con- 
nected—gallantry, for instance, and influ- 
ence of women, form one and the same 
subject, and their separation necessitates 
some repetitions. In this treatment of his 
details by heads, Mr. Bulwer is inevitably 
imdelled to deal too much in generals, to 
dissert, and to systematize,—to render his 
facts subordinate to his reasonings, and very 
frequently to pass them altogether over, as 
being (in the language of the grammarians) 
understood. 

In the present state of knowledge, this 
may, to many, be rather a merit than a 
fault. We were seldom at a loss to recog- 
nize his suppressed data, and were thankful 
to him for sparing us the repetition. Still 
the result is an impression of a dreamy 
vagueness in the reasoning, and an apparent 





occasional want of objective truth; the pro- 
positions being accurate in a certain sense 
only, and to a certain point, in reference to 
the author’s peculiar mode of viewing things. 

The great moral which Mr. Bulwer seems 
desirous of inculcating in his work is, that 
at the bottom of national institutions—before 
them in the order of time, and predominant 
over them in causal efficiency, there exists 
a national temperament, a particular physi- 
cal organization, which gives a peculiarity 
to all the phenomena. This is a conclusion 
as practically important as it is theoretically 
true. The doctrinnaires in morals, politics, 
religion, and metaphysics, owe their most 
serious mistakes to overlooking the fact. 
Man is ever a speciality, and there are few 
propositions concerning him absolutely true 
under all circumstances. Temperaments en- 
gender habits, and habits give the greater 
part of their efficacy to institutions. There 
is no form of government absolutely the 
best ; and if in borrowing the laws of foreign 
states the legislator neglects what is peculiar 
and special to his own country, his trans- 
planted tree perishes sapless and unproduc- 
tive: or, worse still, his innovations are fol- 
lowed by consequences the most remote 
from his anticipations. Of this truth a fa- 
miliar illustration exists, in the attempt to 
nationalize trial by jury in France. How 
many years have passed in acclimating that 
exotic, and how stunted and limited is its 
growth! 

There is, however, an opposite vice in po- 
litical speculation of equal danger, which fies 
in pushing this very truth too far. If nothing 
can be created, nothing improvised for a 
people—if everything must arise out of a 
progressive, and, as it were, organic deve- 
lopement of national habits and ideas, indi- 
vidual influence is at anend. Yet nations 
are but aggregates of individuals, and na- 
tional habits the sum of individual habits. 
It is notorious that master-minds work the 
most decided changes in the habits and feel- 
ings of communities, and have been at the 
bottom of even the greatest revolutions. In 
the actual condition of Europe more espe- 
cially, there are causes at work which neu- 
tralize in a considerable degree the influence 
of national temperaments, and render them 
less important items of political calculation ; 
and though each nation receives their influ- 
ence pro modo et ratione, all, nevertheless, 
are yielding to their activity, and obeying 
their impulse. 

In a book of opinions it is difficult to select 
for quotation any particular passage that 
will serve as a fair specimen of the whole. 
We have chosen the following extract, less 
with this intention, than from a conviction 
that the remarks it contains are just, happy 
in their sarcasm, and of national importance. 
After speaking of the vast influence which 
women exercise over society and its affairs in 
France, he continnues— 

“ How is it possible that an Englishwoman, 
such as we ordinarily find the women of London, 
should possess the slightest influence over a 
man, three degrees removed from dandyism and 
the Guards? What are her objects of interest 
but the most trumpery and insignificant? What 
are her topics of conversation but the most ridi- 
culous and insipid? Not only does she lower 
down her mind to the level of the emptiest- 
pated of the male creatures that she meets, but 
she actually persuades herself, and is actually 
persuaded, that it is charming, and feminine, &c. 





to do so. She will talk to you about hunting 
and shooting,—that is not unfeminine! oh no! 
But politics, the higher paths of literature, the 
stir and action of life in which all men, worth 
anything, and from whom she could borrow any 
real influence, are plunged,—of these she knows 
nothing, thinks nothing,—in these she is not 
interested at all, and only wonders that an intel. 
lectual being can have any other ambition than 
to get what she calls good invitations to the stu. 
pidest, and hottest, and dullest, of the stupid, 
hot, and dull drawing-rooms of London.” 

This state of things Mr. Bulwer attributes 
principally to the system of marriage-hunt- 
ing which subsists in England, subordinating 
all things to the one necessity of getting a 
rich husband, and he thus pursues his sub- 


ject :-— 


“When a woman comes into the world in 
France, she comes into the world with no pur. 
suit that distracts her from its general objects, 
Her own position is fixed. She is married, not 
sold, as the English people believe,—not sold in 
any degree more than an English young lady is 
sold, though she has not been seen panting from 
party to party in quest of a buyer. 

“ Young women, then, come into society in 
France with a fixed position, and are gene. 
rally interested in the subjects of general in. 
terest to the world. The persons and the pur- 
suits that they find most distinguished, are the 
persons and the pursuits that most attract their 
attention. Educated, besides, not with the idea 
that they are to catch a husband, but that they 
are to huve a husband, as a matter of course, 
caught for them,—a husband whom they are not 
obliged to seduce by any forced and false ex. 
pressions of affection, but to take quietly from 
their friends, as a friend,—they occupy them- 
selves at once with this husband’s interests, with 
this husband’s occupations, and never imagine 
that they are to share his confidence, but on the 
ground that they understand his pursuits. * * * 
* How do you think,’ said a lady to me, * that I 
could meet my husband every evening at dinner, 
if I were not able to talk on the topics on 
which he has been employed in the morning? 
An English fine lady would have settled the 
question very differently, by affirming, as an 
undeniable proposition, that politics and such 
stuff were great bores; and that a man, to be 
agreeable, must talk of balls, and operas, and 
dresses.” 

In this speculation, as in some others, Mr. 
Bulwer has not gone to the bottom of the 
subject. Our matrimonial absurdities have, 
no doubt, a good deal to do with the nullity 
of female life in England; but the root of 
the evil is prejudice,—prejudice religious, 
moral, and personal. With respect to women, 
Englishmen are essentially narrow-minded 
and absurd. Life, too, in England is so dear, 
that the whole time of the middle classes is 
consumed in providing for the day. Men have 
no leisure for domestic conversation ; and on 
that account they have no want of female 
education. They have nothing therefore to 
awaken them from that coarsest of ancient 
errors, that female knowledge is in direct 
hostility with morals. Chastity and Latin 
were formerly thought incompatible all over 
Europe; and too many Englishmen still be- 
lieve that a woman can give no better pledge 
for her innocence than downright ignorance. 
Men will not raise women to their own level; 
and women consequently are perpetually 
dragging men down to theirs. A 

That Mr. Bulwer is wrong in laying this 
difference in the national character exclu- 
sively to matrimony, appears from his own 
statement :— 
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“ But it is not only in high society and in 
good society, in the ‘salon’ and the * boudoir,’ 
that you find the female in France take an im- 
portant pgsition. It is the same in the comptoir, 
the ‘café,’ and at the shop. She is there also 
the great personage, keeps the accounts, keeps 
the money, regulates and superintends the busi- 
ness. Go even into a sword-maker’s, or gun- 
maker's, it is as likely as not that you will be 
attended to by a female, who will handle the 
sword, and recommend the gun; and there is a 
mixture of womanly gentleness and masculine 
decision in the little creature,—so easy, so un- 
embarrassed, so prettily dressed, and so deli- 
cately shaped,—that you are at a loss to recon- 
cile with all your preconceived notions, of 
effrontery on the one hand, and effeminacy on 
the other.” 


We shall probably return to this work in 
a subsequent notice. It contains so many 
interesting and useful disquisitions that it is 
difficult to resist the temptation to join with 
the author in his discussions. 





Illustrations of Modern Sculpture, a series 
of Engravings, with descriptive Prose and 
illustrative Poetry. By T. K. Hervey. 
London: Relfe & Unwin. 

Ir the theory started in one of Walpole’s 
delightful letters be correct—namely, that 
sumptuousness of colour appeals more closely 
to the senses than symmetry of form, we are 
at once provided with a satisfactory reason 
for the little attention which the million 
bestow upon Sculpture, as compared with 
Painting ; for we sorrowfully believe, that 
not a few of those by whose patronage the 
Fine Arts must flourish, enjoy them chiefly, 
if not altogether, through the medium of 
sense rather than of intellect. If we did not 
admit this reasoning as correct, we should 
be at a loss to understand why, in the pre- 
sent rage for illustrated works, when our 
very children are having their eyes educated 
by daintier designs more perfectly executed 
than graced most of the books for the use of 
grown-up readers twenty years ago,—such a 
publication as the one before us should have 
been allowed to languish for want of encou- 
ragement; so much so, indeed, that its con- 
tinuation is spoken of as a matter of some 
uncertainty. Had the proprictors been able 
to continue the execution throughout in the 
same exquisite style in which they began 
it—our prophecy that it would prove one 
of the most perfect works ever brought 
before the public, would have been amply 
justified. Even as it is, the volume is a 
splendid one,—from its subject almost de- 
manding a place in the libraries of all those 
who profess to make the Fine Arts their 
care; and we are glad to see, that the last 
number contains something like a return 
to the perfection of the earlier plates, which, 
as our readers will remember, so much ex- 
cited our admiration. 

The Introductory Essay gives us a rapid 
glance at the general history of Sculpture 
as an art, written in an easy and attractive 
style, and if it does not contain much that 
is new, at least it does the good work of 
setting before us a good deal that is already 
known, in small compass. Of the illustra- 
tive prose and verse we have already taken 
occasion to speak while the work was in 
progress—since Mr. Hervey’s return to his 
post they have improved—and the opening 


graving from Mr. Bayly’s graceful and spi- 
ritual ‘ Echo,’ is so musical and elegant as 
to call for extract :— 


Alas! the sunny isles and days 
When looks and forms like thine 

Were given to the poet’s ‘gaze 
To make his dreams divine !— 

When earth was peopled from the skies 
As is the breast of youth,—- 

And through the fair man learnt the wise, 
And fable spoke for truth ! 

When waters, as they wound along, 
And mount, and star, and moon, 

Gave oracles—and each in song 
From temples of its own ! 

Where spirit-eyes looked glancing out 
Amid the haunted trees; 

And spirit-laughter’s wild sweet shout 
Came sailing on the breeze ; 

And he, the lonely muser knew 
By many a mystic sound ; 

The spirits of the beautiful 
Were breathing all around ! 

Where Dryads sat, in solemn talk, 
Amid the woven trees,— 

And wandered o’er each mountain-walk 
The swift Oreiades,— 

And in each mead and valley sung 
Its own unearthly forms,— 

And, seaward, bright Nereids flung 
Their tresses in the storms,— 

And some pale Hamadryad face 
With melancholy look, 

Sate watching, in its charmed place, 
Beneath each lonely oak,— 

And from each river’s low, sweet fall 
Stole up a Naiad tone, 

And lake and rock had—each and all— 
A goddess of their own. 


Here we take leave of this beautiful work; 
but, we earnestly hope, not for ever. Sculp- 
ture, as being perhaps the most spiritual of 
the arts, can never hope for a mob popu- 
larity—but with every refined and cultivated 
lover of the beautiful, it should find a home 
and a patron, and we should be glad if the 
expression of our good-will might do any- 


thing to hasten the advent of so desirable a 
state of things. 





The Close Rolls, preserved in the Tower of 
London. 
[Concluding Notice.] 
Tuere are few works, even among those 
expressly devoted to the illustration of the 
state of society during the Middle Ages, 
which present more characteristic traits of 
the strong contrasts then existing than the 
volume before us. When our eye glances 
along a series of precepts, one directing the 
scarlet-robed barons of the Exchequer to pay 
so much for “ towelling at 3d. a yard,” or 
“two groats for mending the king's saddle ;” 
and then another ordering the most costly 
spiceries by the hundred-weight, and golden 
girdles and broidered mantles by the dozen; 
—when we find one commanding Hugh de 
Neville, the Chancellor's own brother, to 
purchase ‘pigs’ heads and gammons of 
bacon,” followed by another directing the 
reimbursement of Reginald de Cornhill for 
the most expensive furs, silks of a price equal 
to 3/. a yard, and gloves, of which the present 
value would be 7/. 10s. a pair,t how vividly 
does that state of society arise to our minds, 
when glorious structures, which the present 
age cannot equal, looked protectingly down 
on a straw-roofed city, and the monarch, 
in jewelled state, held his “ cour pleniere” in 
a rush-strewn hall. ‘The mere juxtaposition 





+ Gloves at this period were richly broidered with 
gold, and those appropriated to royalty had jewels on the 
back of the hand Some of our readers will probably 


remember, that to the fatal carelessness of the page 
who sought the market-place with his master’s gloves 
hanging to his girile, Coeur de Lion owed his captivity. 
The jewelled glove betrayed the royal station of the 
pilgrim, and the Duke of Austria exclaimed, “ It is 





to his poem which accompanies the en- 





none other than Richard,” 





indeed of many of these gen forms a 
striking commentary on the peculiar cha- 
racter of the times. But then again, we feel 
as if reading The Times of yesterday, when 
we find that the Sheriffs of London are to 
give “John Abbot instant possession of the 
house and shop in Watling Street’; and 
when such familiar names as William Brewer 
and Richard Prior, and such old-accustomed 
places as Queenhithe, St. James’s Clerken- 
well, Enfield Park, meet our eye; or even 
when we read the summons to the Bishop 
of Salisbury to meet “ the other nobles at 
London, to consult with the King on the 
great and weighty affairs of the land”; but 
then when, immediately after, we read the 
summons addressed to a nobleman, “to be 
at Northampton by the Sunday before Pente- 
cost, ready with horses, arms, and other ne- 
cessaries” ; or the harsh precept, “ that Mabel 
de Grenville shall not marry Colin de Linton, 
or any other, without the assent of the lord 
king,”—we feel that it must be of the days 
of feudal service, of royal wardship—the days 
of the strong hand, 
When he should take who could the power, 
And he might keep whocan, 

that we have been reading. And it isin this, 
giving as it were the very character of the 
times, “their form and pressure,” that 
to us the great value of this work consists, 
and which would induce us to recommend 
it, not only to the historian, but to the 
historical novelist. To the writer on any 
branch of statistics it will be most valuable ; 
there is scarcely an article mentioned but 
in some part of the book its price will be 
found ; rates of wages too, lists of vessels, of 
the marine force at the principal sea ports, 
the value of land, and the different kinds of 
agricultural produce,—information which can 
but very rarely be met with in the chronicles 
of that period. Many precepts relating to 
the chief towns, to their municipal regula- 
tions and their taxation, will be found worthy 
of notice. From one of these precepts, we 
learn that the Cinque Ports were bound to 
find fifty-two ships for fifteen days at their 
own charge; and from some others, that it 
was to a jury of “ tried men of Winchester,” 
that all questions relative to seizures of wines 
were referred. The precepts relating to 
London are few and unimportant: there is 
a precept for inquiry respecting “ Walter 
l'Heremite’s house in Creppulgate”; an- 
other respecting two houses and shops in 
Bread Street; also a precept dated 1214, 
addressed to the aldermen and sheriffs, di- 
recting that “the God's penny,”—this, we 
learn from old writers, was what is called 
“earnest money," —“ which of late was taken 
from the foreign merchants, shall be given 
towards the works at London Bridge.” A 
similar precept occurs in the following year. 
There is also an order for payment of Odo, 
the goldsmith, “ten pounds toward the 
reparation of our goal of Fleet.” Indeed, it 
is pleasant to find that in this age of “ strong 
thieves” there was a goodly number of re- 
ceptacles provided for them; and that fur- 
ther, for their especial use and benefit, there 
is a precept directing the erection of “ a new 
gallows made of strong wood,” to be set up 
at the Elms, as of old accustomed. An em- 
phatic corroborative inference of the power 
and independence of the London citizens, 
may be drawn from the paucity of the royal 
mandates respecting “ our good city of Lon- 
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don,” as Henry the Third was wont to term 
it, when begging “like a beggar at the 
market-cross,” (to adopt Matthew Paris’s 
elegant figure,) for a loan, or a benevolence. 
The citizens boasted at this early period that 
their city “had extant such dignity, liberty, 
and royal custom, as was in ancient times 
used and had in the great city of Troy ;” no 
wonder, therefore, that in the reign both of 
John and his feeble son, they exercised their 
pene by setting each monarch at de- 
ance. 

From some extracts in Mr. Hardy’s pre- 
face, we promised ourselves and our readers 
much entertainment from the various pre- 
cepts respecting the beautifying the palace 
of Westminster,—documents which attracted 
the attention of Horace Walpole, and from 
which he has given a selection in his History 
of Painting. On again referring to Mr. 
Hardy’s preface, we find that these extracts 
are all dated some years subsequent to the 
close of the present volume; we therefore look 
forward to the next with high expectations. 

Here, however, there are numerous entries 
relating to the repairing, or perhaps rebuild- 
ing, the palace of Westminster. ‘The works 
seem to have been under the exclusive di- 
rection of Odo, the goldsmith, who receives 
various sums, from time to time, of from five 
marks to 30/.; but for what specific purpose 
is not mentioned. There is an incidental 
notice of Westminster Abbey, important as 
corroborating the date generally assigned 
to the first step towards its re-erection—the 
building of the chapel of St. Mary :—‘ The 
King to the Chamberlain. Give from our 
Treasury to the Prior of Westminster, owr 
golden shoes, which were made for our use 
at our first coronation at Westminster, and 
which we gave toward the new work of the 
chapel of the blessed Mary at Westminster. 
19th Nov. 1220.” From a previous entry 
we find that these golden shoes cost ten 
marks; thus their modern value would be 
one hundred pounds.} 

There are very many precepts both during 
John’s reign and his son’s, for the repairing 
nearly all the royal places of abode. A 
chimney is directed to be made “in our high 
chamber in our castle of Wallingford” ; the 
king’s kitchen at Clarendon is to be covered 
with shingles; two mew kitchens are to be 
built, one at Marlborough, and one at Lud- 
gershall, and in each kitchen a fire-place 
“large enough to cook two or three oxen.” 
From a precept of John relative to the build- 
ing of some houses at Gloucester, we find 
that “ Master Nicol, the carpenter, and his 
two assistants, were to receive from the 
sheriff 3d. per diem, until they commenced 
their work, and five inferior assistants 2d. 
per diem; but “ when they begin to work, 
ye shall find the aforesaid Nicol and his as- 
sistants 6d. per diem, and the other five work- 
men 4d.” During the first years of Henry's 
reign, extensive repairs seem to have been 
carried on in the Tower: there are precepts 
for rebuilding part of the wall, for construct- 
ing an additional tower ; 68s. and one penny 
are advanced for repairing “the wardrobe 
in our chamber there, and forthe chimney” ; 
and Nicholas Manzon receives five marks 
for sinking a well. 





t Ducange remarks upon the extreme cost and splen- 
dour of these golden shoes, and quotes a Middle Age 
monkish proverb, which laments that more gold was 
lavished on shoes than on the altars. 








Toward the different religious houses, the 
munificence of the young king, or more pro- 
bably of his guardian, Hubert de Burgh, 
seems to have been great. There is scarcely | 
a conventual establishment of note that does | 


not receive money, or more frequently gifts | 
of timber for its repairs or enlargement. 
Among these, Salisbury cathedral, whose 
foundation was laid in 1220, appears to have 
peculiarly enjoyed the royal patronage. In 
the following month after its foundation, we 
find the king directing Rice de Grimsted to 
provide for “our venerable father in Christ, 
Richard Bishop of Sarum,” good rafters, as 
a gift toward the building of the church at 
Salopesbury. In the January following, the 
sheriff of Southampton is directed to pay the 
tithes of the New Forest toward the work ; 
the Earl of Salisbury, also amunificent patron, 
is commanded to provide oaks from Pensett 
Forest. In 1223 the constabie of Devizes is 
ordered to allow “the superintendents of the 
works of Salisbury church to take stone from 
our forest of Chippenham, and timber from 
the same”; and the subsequent year the 
same allowance was continued, with the ad- 
dition of a hundred oaks from the forest of 
Trivel, and another hundred from some other 
place. 

After a careful search throughout the vo- 
lume, we are not able to find above two or 
three precepts relating to the arts.§ This is 
singular, since Henry subsequently distin- 
guished himself by their patronage. Was it 
then to the influence of Provencal taste and 
luxury, introduced by the daughter of De 
Berenger, that his maturer predilections 
were owing? or was it to that conquest of 
Constantinople in 1221, which scattered 
among the nations of western Europe so 
many a gem of ancient art? 

We must now close the volume, assuring 
our readers, but more especially those who 
have at all made the state of society during 
the Middle Ages their study, that the selec- 
tions which we have placed before them 
afford little more than specimens of the in- 
teresting character of the whole work. Not 
only do the subjects of the precepts, but 
the very forms of expression, the peculiar 
phraseology, combine to throw light upon 
the general character and modes of thought 
and feeling of the period; while the un- 
doubted authenticity of every document en- 
hances an hundredfold its value. We shall, 
in conclusion, lay before our readers the fol- 
lowing precept for a “ hue and crygbafter no 
common thief, but one who for nearly eight 
years after the death of his patron, King 
John, held possession of the strong castle of 
Bedford, and trom thence bade defiance alike 
to King and Commons. He was subsequently 
dislodged, and forced to fly into Wales :— 

“The King to the Sheriffs of Stafford and 
Salop greeting. Know ye that Falk de Breaut, 
our foeman, after having done us many injuries, 
both by himself and his confederates, because it 
was needful for us to retake our castle of Bed- 
ford, hath now betaken himself to some parts 
of Wales, to the intent that he may there, with 
certain powerful men, strengthen himself in his 
hostilities against us; and we having learnt, that 


intending to return into England: we therefore 
command and strictly enjoin, even by the honor 
thou bearest us, that instantly on view of these 





§ Of these are one respecting a new seal for Henry, 





and an order for “‘ a fair crucifix” for John’s chapel at 
Bere Regis. 


letters ye cause search to be made after him by 
diligent seekers throughout every road in your 
county, by each pathway and moor of it, and 
that ye cause this to be cried and proclaimed 
throughout every town and bailwick, that forth. 


| with the hue and cry may be raised upon him 


and his, whether staying or going, and following 
them from town to town with horn and clamor, 
and great multitude of armed men, to the end 
that the hue and cry shall follow and not cease 
until that they be taken. Thus be it done by 
such men throughout all these parts, thou and 
thine being diligent, and see that thou pledge 
thyself to use all.earnestness, to the end that they 
may be taken.” ; 








Landscape Annual for 1835; or, the Tourist 
in Spain.—Granada. By Thomas Roscoe, 
Illustrated from Drawings by David 
Roberts. London: Jennings. 


THERE are some names which speak to the 
heart like the voice of a trumpet—leading 
memory to ransack her long chambers of 
imagery, and bring forth so many glorious 
pictures of the bright days of old, that, for 
the moment, we can live in the Past as 
though it were our natural home, and regard 
its legends as things of our own experience, 
Of these magic words, Granada is, to us, one 
of the most potent. All that we know about 
it, past and present, whether we look at its 
glories as they were, or their remains now 
existing, is full of poetry and enchantment. 
Few books have been dearer to us than the 
Chronicle of the Cid, the ancient Spanish 
ballads, and the chronicle of the conquest of 
Granada itself (a tale which it warms our 
hearts even to write about); and, to make 
the charm complete, here we have the scenes, 
which we know by heart from the pages of 
the romancer, set before us by the graphic 
and glowing pencil of the artist. 

Strictly speaking, the illustrations to the 
present volume of ‘The Landscape Annual’ 
should have been noticed in another depart- 
ment of our paper, but they are too intimately 
connected with the illustrative prose to be 
disentangled from it, without doing harm to 
the unity of the work. Mr. Roscoe has, in 
the present volume, in some measure de- 
parted from his old plan, and written a con- 
nected story, based on Moorish history, 
ending with the expulsion of that noble 
people, and communicating in notes such 
exact information as, in his former vo- 
lumes, formed the staple of his narrative. 
Be it understood, however, that the facts of 
his story are historical, and he has been so 
warmed by his subject and the beauty of the 
scene where it was laid, as to have clothed 
them in a much livelier and more enriched 
language than we have ever known him to 
use heretofore. This is natural enough : we 
should think ill of one who could measure 
his periods and prune his epithets when 
writing of the courts of the Alhambra and 
the towers of the Generalife, when tracing 
the fated fail of an ancient and heroic race, or 
telling of the fearful transactions of the court 
of the Abencerrages, and the ordeal of the 
unfortunate Queen of Boabdil, the weak and 


: eigen the wretched. 
not being able to proceed, he now lies hidden, | 


Taking then the plates and the letter-press 
of this volume of ‘The Landscape Annual’ 
in conjunction with each other, we decidedly 
prefer it to all its predecessors. The scenes 
it shows to us are newer, and many of them 
are treated with consummate skill by the 
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painter, and translated no less excellently by 
the engravers, to whom they have been in- 
trusted. It may be, perhaps objected that, as 
a whole, Mr. Roberts's landscapes want air— 
that the horizons are so high that we feel 
somewhat too much shut in, even though our 
prison walls are bold grotesque rocks, and 
stately palace towers. But this may arise 
from the very nature of the scenery, which 
obliges the artist, to secure the finest Views, 
to look down upon the country he has to 
pourtray, rather than across it: we are told 
as much, indeed, in the note which accom- 
“= the very striking view of Alcala el 
eal. 





An Inquiry into the Ancient Corporate 
System of Ireland. By P. Gale, Esq. 
London: Bentley. 


Tue certainty that the subject of Irish cor- 
poration will shortly engage the attention of 
the British parliament, renders this work 
speed valuable at the present moment. 
t is a patient and calm investigation of 
Irish corporate history, detailing the circum- 
stances by which the corporate system in 
that country was gradually corrupted, until 
at length it became not merely a grievance, 
but a nuisance. Every statement is sup- 
ported by official documents extracted from 
the principal collections of our national 
archives. Some readers perhaps will be 
surprised to find that two documents only 
have been extracted from the great collection 
of state papers in the Tower; but their sur- 
prise will cease when they learn that those 
to whom the guardianship of that important 
repository is intrusted exact a fee of sixteen 
shillings and eight-pence for the mere in- 
spection of any single document, whether the 
historical inquirer makes any extract from it 
or not; and that the ruinous expense thus 
entailed on historical investigation has ren- 
dered that noble collection practically use- 
less, “They order these matters better in 
France.” = 

The Irish corporations were originally in- 
stituted to secure the inhabitants of any 
place to which they were granted from the 
servile burthens to which the great bulk of 
the population both in England and Ireland 
were subject until the reign of Elizabeth. 
Thus they continued until the accession of 
James I. By a series of disgraceful artifices, 
this monarch obtained from the towns a 
surrender of their ancient charters, promising 
to grant others with more posrend We privi- 
leges. The new charters were indeed issued, 
but they were found to deprive the many 
of their franchises, to bestow irresponsible 
power on the few, to create an oligarchy in 
every town and village, surrounded by temp- 
tations. Village is perhaps too respectable 
a term for some of the forty boroughs which 
the first of the Stuarts in one day created ; 
some of them possessed scarce a shed that 
could accommodate the returning officer. 
Charles I. was bribed by the citizens of Wa- 
terford to restore the rights of which they 
had been robbed by his father, but the price 
was too high, and the benefit too badly se- 
cured, for other towns to adopt the same 
course. Then came the Great Civil War, 
which laid Ireland prostrate at the feet of 
Cromwell's followers, who sobered down into 
crafty politicians when the distribution of 
forfeitures had taught them the sweets of 





property. Charles II. entered into a bargain 
with these his ancient enemies, and pur- 
chased their favour by the sacrifice of his 
most devoted adherents. When the king’s 
orders arrived for restoring the native Irish 
to the rights of which they had been de- 
prived during Cromwell's usurpation, it was 
disobeyed by those intrusted with the go- 
vernment of Ireland, and the bribe of an 
excise bill induced Charles to pardon the 
disobedience and perpetuate the injustice. 
The few into whose hands the corporate 
power of Ireland thus fell, took the most 
efficient measures to secure its permanency ; 
and previous to the Union the name of the 
patron was as regularly tacked to each bo- 
rough, in the list published in the Irish 
almanacks, as of those who claimed to be 
its representatives. It is notorious that these 
patrons claimed and received compensation 
for their loss of influence when their bo- 
roughs were disfranchised by the act of 
Union. It is not so generally known that 
the Bishop of Ossory claimed compensation 
for the abolition of the borough of St. Canice 
because the loss of parliamentary infiuence 
was likely to retard his promotion. As a 
matter of curiosity we insert a part of that 
Prelate’s petition ; it describes more forcibly 
than we could the condition of Irish bo- 
roughs. 


“That no qualification with regard to pro- 
perty, residence, or service within the borough, 
is required in a freeman, nor was any person 
ever known to claim or enjoy the privilege of 
voting, or any other privileges of a freeman, in 
right of any property, residence, or service within 
the said borough; on the contrary, hardly one 
inhabitant of the borough is at present a free- 
man. 

“ That the constant practice has been for the 
Bishop of Ossory from time to time to recommend 
to the burgesses as many of his friends as he thought 
proper, and they have constantly been admitied as 
freemen ; this circumstance has always secured 
the bishop's influence among the freemen. 

“That the great irregularity with which many 
of the entries of admitting and swearing freemen 
have been made, and the uncertainty of how 
many of those who have been elected are still 
alive, and how many have taken the necessary 
oaths, render it impossible to ascertain exactly 
how many electors might claim a right to vote 
in case of a contested election : but the influence 
of the Bishop of Ossory has always been so 
powerful, that all members of parliament, as well 
as the portricve, burgesses, and freemen, have been 
uniformly elected at his recommendation, without 
one instance to the contrary. 

“That the circumstances above mentioned 
have Given Tur Bishops or Ossory such appi- 
TIONAL CONSEQUENCE, AND OBTAINED FOR THEM 
SO MUCH ATTENTION FROM GOVERNMENT, THAT 
THE BISHOFS OF THAT SEE (With the exception of 
only two bishops, who lived a very short time 
after their appointment), ror aBovE a CENTURY 
PAST, HAVE ALL BEEN TRANSLATED TO MUCH MORE 
ELIGIBLE BISHOPRICS. 

“ That by the Union your memorialist is de- 
prived of that influence and consequence which 
his predecessors have always enjoyed, and from 
which they derived great advantage, and con- 
siders himself as the only person who has sus- 
tained any loss, or can claim, by the terms of the 
late act of parliament, any allowance in respect 
to the said borough of Saint Canice, otherwise 
Irishtown, on account of his ceasing to return 
any member to parliament after the Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland.” 


We heartily recommend Mr. Gale’s book 
to all who feel interested in antiquarian re- 








search, and to all who are desirous to know 
the true state of Ireland. 





Wanderings in New South Wales, Batavia, 
Pedir Coast, Singapore, and China. By 
George Bennett. 

{Second Notice.] 

Tue opening of the trade with China ren- 

ders everything connected with the com- 

merce of that country so interesting at the 
present moment, that we shall, without any 
reface, quote the information afforded us by 

Mr. Bennett respecting the smuggling of 

opium, a branch of trade which, our readers 

are aware, is of daily increasing importance. 

“ By occasionally visiting the Hercules, one 
of the receiving ships for opium, I was able to 
observe, through the kindness of Mr. Parry, her 
chief officer, how this extensive and lucrative 
trade is conducted. The sales are effected in 
Canton by the European merchants, and orders 
sent down with the smuggling boats for the 
delivery of the opium from the different ships; 
the boats engaged in this occupation are armed 
with spears, shields, and even fire-arms, to 
repel any attack that may be made upon them 
by the mandarin guard-boats. They are also 
manned by a very brave and athletic crew; 
indeed Chinese fight very well one against the 
other, but cannot bring forward sufficient 
courage to face Europeans, except the advan- 
tages are overpowering on their side. These 
boats are provided with sails, in addition to a 
number of oars and rowers, end they pass 
through the water with inconceivable rapidity. 
The mandarin boats, having a weaker and less 
choice crew, can seldom or ever overtake them ; 
this, however, may in part be explained from 
the fact of the guard-boats, (the revenue cut- 
ters,) sent by the Chinese government to cruize 
against smugglers, coming alongside for a supply 
of the prohibited drug, to smuggle it themselves 
into the heart of the Chinese empire. Anything 
can be done by bribery in this country, and 
these boats are often employed for smuggling 
cassia, treasure, &c. on board European ships 
at Lintin, &c.; indeed every smuggling boat 
that takes opium from an opium ship, leaves a 
payment of one dollar on each chest for the 
mandarins, and on the opium returns being 
made up, the sum is regularly paid to them; 
each boat leaves also a kum, shaw, or present 
for the ship, of five dollars. * aa 

“The payments are usually made, if to any 
extent, in Sycee silver, which is taken by weight, 
no silver coinage being acknowledged by the 
Chinese government. ‘The Chinese purchasers 
of the opium refine it by boiling, previous to 
using it for smoking: the mandarins, besides 
smoking, use it also in the form of tincture, 
usually carrying a small bottle containing it 
about them. The present Emperor of China 
has been described as being totally incapacitated 
from any business, through the excess to which 
he has carried the debilitating practice of opium 
smoking.” 

A law, which the legislator is the first to 
break, cannot be enforced on his subjects; 
and, we perceive, by some late Calcutta 
papers, that the opium trade is now carried 
on so openly, that the only danger to be 
dreaded is the depreciation of the markets, 
by supplying the drug in quantities exceed- 
ing the demand. There is a casual observa- 
tion on another and inferior branch of trade, 
which deserves to be extracted. 

“The brilliancy of the Chinese colours for 
painting, &c. has often been very highly extolled 
as being superior to the European. What sur- 
prise must it create, then, when we are informed 
that the colours used are of English manufac- 
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ture, and the Chinese artists are eager for, and 
anxiously inquire after, them. This reminds 
me of the gross ignorance frequently displayed 
by our countrymen in foreign countries,—pur- 
chasing English articles abroad at a high price 
as foreign manufacture, and as unattainable in 
their native land. It was mentioned as a fact, 
that a person purchased an elegant London 
clock in a shop at Canton, at a high price, to 
take to England as a specimen of China manu- 
facture.” 

We have recently been assured, that a 
piece of muslin, manufactured at Paisley, was 
purchased in India by the son of the manu- 
facturer, and sent home as a specimen of the 
superiority of the products of the Indian 
loom. The apparent brilliancy of the Chi- 
nese colours has always appeared to us to 
result from the violence of the contrasts in 
their paintings, and not from any superiority 
in the materials used by the artists. There 
is just as much of glare in a newly-painted 
sign-post, and it would be deemed equally 
valuable if brought from a distant country. 

Countless anecdotes have been told of the 
success of the Chinese in what may be 
called the education of domestic animals. 
Those who know what an unmanageable 
charge a flock of ducks is in England, will 
read with surprise the following account of 
the duck-boats on the Canton river :— 

‘*« Among the Chinese novelties to be seen in 
the vicinity of Canton, but more especially 
about Whampoa, are the duck-boats, used as 
residences for the owners and their families, as 
well as for their numerous feathered charge. 
The fledged bipeds inhabit the hold of the boat, 
and the human bipeds, or keepers, the upper 
accommodations of the vessel. These boats are 
most abundant about the rice-fields, near the 
river, soon after the harvest has been gathered 
in, as at that time the broad-billed animals 
glean the fields, and have a better prospect of 
a supply of food than at anyother period. The 
owner of the boat moves it about from place to 
place, according to the opportunities that may 
be offered to him of feeding his flock. 

“On the arrival of the boat at the appointed 
spot, or one considered proper for feeding the 
quacking tribe, a signal of a whistle causes the 
flock to waddle in regular order from their do- 
micile across the board placed for their accom- 
modation, and then rambling about undergo the 
process of feeding. When it is considered by 
their keeper that they have gorged sufficiently, 
another signal is made for the return of the 
birds: immediately upon hearing it, they con- 
gregate and re-enter the boat. ‘The first duck 
that enters is rewarded with some paddy, the 
last is whipped for being dilatory; so that it is 
ludicrous to see the last birds (knowing by sad 
experience the fate that awaits them) making 
efiorts en masse to fly over the back of the 
others, to escape the chastisement inflicted upon 
the ultimate duck.” 

Our author is an enthusiastic naturalist ; 
he seems to enter into the feelings of every 
animal he describes, and to know exactly what 
are the processes of induction which instinct 
substitutes for reason. Indeed, he manifestly 
thinks that there is but a thin partition be- 
tween reason and instinct, since he describes 
processes of thought in some of his favourites, 
which certainly seem to belong to some rea- 
soning faculty. At Canton he enjoyed the 
rare treat of observing closely the habits of 
a bird of Paradise. 

“This elegant creature has a light, playful, 
and graceful manner, with an arch and impu- 
dent look; dances about when a visitor ap- 
proaches the cage, and seems delighted at being 





made an object of admiration: its notes are 
very peculiar, resembling the cawing of the 
raven, but its tones are by far more varied. 
During four months of the year, from May to 
August, it moults. It washes itself regularly 
twice daily, and after having performed its ab- 
lutions, throws its delicate feathers up nearly 
over the head, the quills of which feathers have 
a peculiar structure, so as to enable the bird to 
effect this object. Its food, during confinement, 
is boiled rice, mixed up with soft egg, together 
with plantains, and living insects of the grass- 
hopper tribe; these insects, when thrown to 
him, the bird contrives to catch in its beak with 
great celerity; it will eat insects in a living 
state, but will not touch them when dead. 

“ T observed the bird, previously to eating a 
grasshopper, given him in an entire or unmuti- 
lated state, place the insect upon the perch, 
keep it firmly fixed with the claws, and divest- 
ing it of the legs, wings, Xc., devour it with the 
head always placed first. The servant who 
attends upon him to clean the cage, give him 
food, &c., strips off the legs, wings, &c., of the 
insects when alive, giving them to the bird as 
fast as he can devour them. It rarely alights 
upon the ground, and so proud is the creature 
of its elegant dress, that it never permits a soil 
to remain upon it, and it may frequently be 
seen spreading out its wings and feathers, and 
regarding its splendid self in every direction, to 
observe whether the whole of its plumage is in 
an unsullied condition. It does not suffer from the 
cold weather during the winter season at Macao, 
though exposing the elegant bird to the bleak 
northerly wind is always very particularly 
avoided. * * * 

“The sounds uttered by this bird are very 
peculiar; that which appears to be a note of 
congratulation resembles somewhat the cawing 
ofa raven, but changes to a varied scale in mu- 
sical gradations, as he, hi, ho, haw, repeated 
rapidly and frequently, as lively and playfully 
he hops round and along his perch, descending 
to the second perch to be admired, and congra- 
tulate the stranger who has made a visit to 
inspect him; he frequently raises his voice, 
sending forth notes of such power as to be heard 
at a long distance, and as it would scarcely be 
supposed so delicate a bird could utter; these 
notes are whock, whock, whock, whock, uttered 
in a barking tone, the last being given in a low 
note as a conclusion. 

“ A drawing of the bird, of the natural size, 
was made bya Chinese artist. This was taken 
one morning to the original, who paid a com- 
pliment to the artist, by considering it one of 
his own species. The bird advanced stedfastly 
towards the picture, uttering at the same time 
its cawing congratulatory notes: it did not ap- 
pear excited by rage, but pecked gently at the 
representation, jumping about the perch, knock- 
ing its mandibles together with a clattering noise, 
and cleaning them against the perch, as if wel- 
coming the arrival of a companion. 

“‘ After the trial with the picture, a looking- 
glass was brought, to see what effect it would 
produce upon the bird, and the result was 
nearly the same ; he regarded the reflection of 
himself most stedfastly in the mirror, never 
quitting it during the time it remained before 
him. When the glass was removed to the 
lower, from the upper perch, he instantly fol- 
lowed, but would not descend upon the floor of 
the cage when it was placed so low. 

“Tt seemed —— hopping about without 
withdrawing its gaze from the mirror, uttering 
the usual cawing notes, but with evident sur- 
prise that the reflected figure (or as he seemed 
to regard it, his opponent) imitated so closely 
all his actions, and was as watchful as himself. 
There was, however, on his part, no indication 
of combativeness by any elevation of the feathers, 
nor was any irritation displayed at not being 





able to approach nearer to the supposed new 
comer from his own native land. His attention 
was directed to the mirror during the time it 
remained before him, but when removed he 
went quietly and composed himself upon the 
upper perch, as if nothing had excited him.” 

This bird was preserved in the Aviary of 
Mr. Beale at Canton, which appears to be 
the most complete establishment of the kind 
in existence. 

We were interested by the anecdotes told 
of the Ungka ape, some of which are very 
similar to those narrated respecting Dr. Abel's 
ouran-outang ; we shall extract one or two 
of the most remarkable. 

“One instance of a very close approximation 
to, if it may not be considered absolutely an 
exercise of, the reasoning faculty, occurred in 
this animal. Once or twice I lectured him on 
taking away my soap continually from the 
washing-place, which he would remove, for his 
amusement, from that place, and leave it about 
the cabin. One morning I was writing, the ape 
being present in the cabin, when casting my 
eyes towards him, I saw the little fellow taking 
the soap. I watched him, without his perceiv- 
ing that I did so; and he occasionally would 
cast a furtive glance towards the place where [ 
sat. I pretended to write; he seeing me busily 
occupied, took the soap, and moved away with 
it in his paw. When he had walked half the 
Jength of the cabin, I spoke quietly, without 
frightening him. The instant he found I sawhim, 
he walked back again, and deposited the soap 
nearly in the same place from whence he had 
taken it. There was certainly something more 
than instinct in that action: he evidently be- 
trayed a consciousness of having done wrong, 
both by his first and last actions;—and what is 
reason if that is not an exercise of it? * * * 


“© When dinner was announced by the steward, f 


and the captain and officers assembled in the 
cuddy, then Ungka, considering himself as also 
one of the mess, would be seen bending his 
steps towards the cuddy, and entering took his 
station, on a corner of the table, between the 
captain and myself: there he remained waiting 
for his share of the food, considering that we 
were all in duty and humanity bound to supply 
him with a sufficiency of provender. When 
from any of his ludicrous actions at table we all 
burst out in loud laughter, he would vent his 
indignation at being made the subject of ridicule, 
by uttering his peculiar hollow barking noise, 
at the same time inflating the air sac, and re- 
garding the persons laughing with a most serious 
look, until they had ceased, when he would 
quietly resume his dinner.” 

Unfortunately Ungka died before he 
reached England. 

The extracts we have made from this 
work will enable our readers to form a just 
estimate of its value: a naturalist is ever an 
agreeable traveller, and Natural History has 
few more sincere votaries than Mr. Bennett. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


* A Grammar of the Kafir Language, by W. B. 
Boyce, Methodist Missionary. Graham’s Town, 
Wesleyan Mission Press, 1834.'—The labours 
of the Wesleyan and other missionaries for the 
civilization of Southern Africa, have scarce at- 
tracted the attention they merit ; there are many 
indeed who regard their exertions as almost 
nugatory, because they exhibit very limited lists 
of converts, and because they have not work 
the miracle of suddenly extirpating barbarism, 
or the still greater miracle of avoiding the evils 
that necessarily belong to a state of transition 
from the savage system to the system of social 
life. It seems to be forgotten, that christianity 
is the religion of the cultivated mind, that men 
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must be educated to comprehend the fulness of 
its beautiful simplicity, and that to substitute 
the rational for the sensual, is a work, not only 
of toil, but time. This grammar will, we feel 
assured, be found one of the most efficient in- 
struments in effecting the benevolent objects of 
the Missionary Society, not merely by enabling 

reachers to acquire a knowledge of the dialect 
in which they are to address their congregations, 
but by affording to the natives the means of 
studying their own language. The first foun- 
dation of a nation’s philosophy is laid, when the 

ammar of its language is formed.—The struc- 
ture of the Kafir language, is wholly unlike that 
of any European or Asiatic tongue; among the 
letters are found those extraordinary clicks, 
whose sound cannot be expressed by any com- 
binations of our alphabets, and which an adult 
European can never learn properly to pronounce. 
The terminations of the words scarcely vary, 
and the several inflections of declension and 
conjugation are formed by prefixes, and modi- 
fications of the initial syllable. As in every lan- 
guage with a limited vocabulary, the voices of 
the verbs are numerous, but their arrangement 
appears more logical in the Kafir than in the 
Semitic languages. The particles seem, as 
might naturally have been expected, to be the 
most indefinite and irregular portion of the 
language; it is however manifestly a tongue 
susceptible of great improvement, and indeed 
the able author of the Grammar has indicated 
the line of progress in which it will probably 
advance. We trust that the Missionaries will 
introduce this work into the native school, re- 
membering that accuracy of speech is intimately 
connected with accuracy of thought. 

‘A History, Antiquarian and Statistical, of 
the Parish of Great Totham, in the County of 
Essez, by G. W. Johnson, (printed for private 
circulation. )’—Another addition to our topogra- 
phical history, atiurding further proof of the at- 
tention now paid by country gentlemen, to the 
statistics and antiquities of the district in which 
they may reside. The history of the parish is 
very copious, and must have taken the intelli- 
gent author no little time and trouble to com- 
pile Wedo not remember ever to have met 
with a manor, which could boast so many names 
of high note in history among its lords, as this 
manor of Great Totham. Robert Fitz-Hamon, 
Earl Robert of Gloster, Sir Richard de Lucy, 
Henry II.’s justiciary, Hugo de Neville, the gal- 
lant companion in arms of Richard in Palestine, 
Thomas of Woodstock, the murdered Duke of 
Gloster, Sir Hugh Stafford, and Sir Lewis Rob- 
sart, both standard bearers at Agincour, of all 
of whom, Mr. Johnson has given a full account, 
as well as of Walter Devereux, the first Earl of 
Essex, who also held estates in the parish. The 
barrows upon the bank of Blackwater bay, Mr. 
Johnson is inclined to believe, mark the site 
of the battle, in which Brythnoth, the hero of 
that spirited Saxon poem, given in Mr. Cony- 
beare’s Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, 
lost his life. Many of these barrows have been 
opened, but no antiquities whatever discovered. 

‘Report of the Committee of the Doncaster 
Agricultural Society, on the Turnip-fly, and the 
means of its Prevention.’—It does the Entomo- 
logists no great credit, that they should still be 
ignorant of the habits and changes of life of some 
of the most mischievous of the insects with 
Which man is tormented. The natural history 
of the Turnip-fly, which has caused the loss to 
the farmer of hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
1s still as little known, as if it were only met 
with at the antipodes. It would be far more 
worthy of men of science, to engage in investiga- 
tions of important matters of this kind, than to 
occupy themselves with petty squabbles about 
theap of paltry names. At any rate, until this 
happens, it is in vain for Committees to inquire 
into effects, of the causes of which they are igno- 











rant. In the meanwhile, all thatcan be learned 
upon the subject has been carefully collected by 
the Doncaster Society. 

‘Tue Famity Lisrary. No. XLVII. 
Croker’s Fairy Legends.’—We rejoice to see our 
old friends in their new dress, because we can 
now take them with us as amusing companions in 
the coach or steam-boat. There are indeed some 
omissions, but the book reads all the better for 
their absence: it was a sad mistake to overlay 
these fanciful tales of an imaginative people, 
with a parade of learning, which, perhaps, gra- 
tified a select few, but certainly proved a bore 
tothe many. It is unnecessary to praise a col- 
lection that has long been a favourite of the 
public, but we cannot avoid expressing the plea- 
sure we have derived from Brooke’s fanciful 
illustrations. 

‘ Markham’ s History of England.’—Mrs. Mark- 
ham’s Histories of England and France, are 
admirably calculated for the family circle, and 
should be in the hands of every parent desirous 
to aid in the education of children. The con- 
versations at the end of each chapter, not only 
impress upon the minds of the young the pre- 
ceding instruction, but communicate much va- 
ried information, equally useful and entertaining. 

‘ Tales for the British People, by Candida.’— 
This work is dedicated to Daniel O'Connell; if 
he be not ashamed of such a follower, then should 
he be “a soused gurnet;” a more coarse and 
vulgar composition exists not in the wide range 
of British literature. In the first tale, an Eng- 
lish gentleman is the hero, but his conversation 
is the vilest patois of a half-educated Irish pea- 
sant; he is represented as residing in one of 
the most respectable boarding-houses in Dublin, 
but the conversations to which he is doomed to 
listen, would not be tolerated in a decent kitchen. 
The writer of the book .has manifestly guessed 
at the language of the drawing-room, from 
having witnessed that in the servants’ hall of 
some Castle Rackrent. Further notice of such 
a compound of vulgarity and absurdity would 
be a mere waste of time. 

‘ Fosdick’s Translation of De Sacy’s General 
Grammar.’—This is a valuable American work 
imported by Mr. Rich. The seminary at An- 
dover has recently produced several very valua- 
ble works on education, which deserve to be 
extensively known in this country; but perhaps 
there is not among them one of greater merit 
than this little volume. Baron de Sacy’s talents 
as a linguist and grammarian, are too well 
known to need our notice; in this work he has 
brought all his varied acquirements to bear on 
the elucidation of the philosophical principles 
of general grammar. The translator has per- 
formed his task with great ability and fidelity, 
and added much valuable illustration. 

* Sharp's Letters and Essays. Third Edition.’ 
—Mr. Sharp’s gentle and urbane wisdom is 
here presented to us in a smaller and neater 
form than at first. It seems that we were mis- 
taken in prophesying for the work only a limited 
circulation ; and we are glad of it, for good moral 
lessons cannot be spread abroad too widely. 

‘Ionian Anthology, No. I11.’—This singular 
periodical, which doth, 

Like Cerberus himself, pronounce 

A leash of languages at once, 
is supported by contributions of very unequal 
merit. The present number contains some valu- 
able articles, and some of a very inferior descrip- 
tion. Those with which we were most pleased, 
are, a discourse on the agriculture of the Ionian 
Islands in Italian, a Greek poem on the death 
of Marco Bozzaris, and a very able dissertation 
in Greek and English, on the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the Greek developement. The entire 
of the last-mentioned article has not yet appear- 
ed, and we withhold the observations which we 
wish to make upon it, until the whole of the 
author’s reasoning is before us. 





‘ Professor Young’s Elements of Algebra, 2nd 
Edition.’—A work that on its first appearance 
was adopted as a text-book, not only by British 
teachers of mathematics, but received into the 
colleges of the United States, the South African 
college at the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
principal schools in New South Wales, scarcely 
needs our commendation; we must however 
mention, that this is the most successful effort 
we have seen to render Algebraic science easy 
of attainment, and we must particularly specify 
the chapter on imaginary quantities, as a beau- 
tiful example of the simplification of knowledge. 

‘A Paraphrastic Translation of St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans.’—This translation is very 
ably executed; we are informed that the writer 
has printed it at his own expense, and given 
the entire proceeds of its sale as a contribution 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

‘ Willett’s Traits of Science and Invention.’— 
This little work contains a great variety of use- 
ful information, conveyed in a pleasing form; 
it is calculated, not only to delight youthful 
readers for the moment, but to stimulate their 
minds to further inquiries. 

* Doddridge’s Family Expositor.’—Doddridge’s 
Commentaries on the New Testament, are too 
well known to need description. The present 
edition is well printed, neatly bound and remark- 
ably cheap. : 

‘The Parterre, Parts 1 & 2.’—A hope has 
been expressed, that this little work will not be 
thought unworthy of notice because it is cheap. 
If ‘The Parterre’ were conducted on right prin- 
ciples, the fact of its being sold cheap, would be 
an additional inducement for us to notice it; but 
we protest against the system of piracy, on which 
too many of what are called cheap publications 
are got up, and ‘The Parterre’ among them; for 
instance, one number now open before us, con- 
sists of seven columns of original matter, six of 
extract from the New Monthly Magazine, and six- 
teen and a half of extract from the Metropolitan! 
—Now the papers in a single number of the 
Metropolitan and of the New Monthly, cost the 
proprietors from one hundred to two hundred 
pounds, and are sold for seven shillings, yet 
here are the crowning jewels from both, to be 
had for threepence! and then we are told, that 
‘The Parterre’ is very cheap, and therefore de- 
serves our good word ! 











ORIGINAL PAPERS 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF NORTH AMERICA, 
(Translated from the Morgenbiatt.) 

A Breakfast and a Tea Party. 
Norune is more difficult, or further from repay- 
ing the trouble, than to penetrate into the interior 
of the American great world. All the fine letters 
of introduction which I had brought with me, 
were of no avail; for not one of them happened 
to be addressed to a clergyman. I had paid seve- 
ral visits, but not one was returned. I made, 
indeed, several acquaintance; but there were 
no Reverends among them, and the parties could 
not undertake to introduce me. At length an 
English lady did me the favour to present me 
one morning to a reverend doctor, a far-famed 
preacher, the Demosthenes of New York. At 
the house of this important personage we found 
a numerous party of ladies, scarcely half of 
whom could find sitting room in his spacious 
parlour. He received me in a most dignified 
manner, with his eyes fixed on his snuff-box, 
which he was twirling in his fingers. When 
my conductress had said all the handsome things 
she could of me, and recommended me to his 
protection, he looked up, rubbed the cover of 
his box with his right elbow, took an ample 
pinch, offered one to me, and at length, without 
having ever cast his eyes on me, was pleased 
to present me to a lady who stood close to him. 
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She offered me her hand, and ‘#akedane how I 
liked America, I assured her-that.I- liked it 
very well, “Ah!” she rejoined, “when you 
have been here longer, you will like it better 
still: to be sure it is but a young country, yet 
we have already got the start of Europe in every 
thing.” She then presented me to a second 
lady, who transferred me to a third, by whom 
I was turned over to a fourth, and so on till I 
had made the round of the whole, Each of 
them shook me by the hand, asked me the same 
question, and made the same rejoinder to my 
answer as the first lady had done, though I 
strove several times, by varying my reply, to 
commence a conversation. Each of these ladies 
had brought something with her; one had had 
his Reverence’s linen washed, another his cano- 
nicals mended; and those who brought the 
different articles, arranged them and put them 
into their places themselves. Others brought 
sugar, tea, coffee, wine, liqueurs, cakes, bread, 
fruit, milk, ham, smoked beef, cheese, eggs, fish, 
also linen and woollen cloth, flour, glasses, plates, 
cups—in short, a whole hecatomb was offered, 
The ladies began to set out the tea-things, and 
prepare for breakfast. When everything was 
ready, a solemn silence ensued, and all waited 
to see who was to have the honour of acting the 
part of mistress of the house. The preacher's 
wife, though present, stood among the company, 
and seemed to have completely waived her 
rights on this occasion. At length this impor- 
tant point was settled by his Reverence, who, 
half closing his eyes, and pursing up his lips 
into a scarcely perceptible smile, extended his 
hand towards a lady, and, with a slight bow, 
gave her a sign with his snuff-box to make tea. 
The happy object of his election joyfully re- 
paired to the upper end of the table, and began 
to reckon up aloud the persons present, point- 
ing to them with her finger, as if on purpose 
that each should perceive she was not forgotten ; 
and then she put as many spoonfuls of tea into 
the pot as there were persons in the company. 
With the exception of the question, how I liked 
America, repeated thirty times without variation, 
these were the only words that I heard spoken 
aloud in this numerous party, It is true that 
avery handsome young lady, by whom I was 
standing when, after breakfast, we were all 
waiting in the hall for our carriages, asked me, 
“ How do you like our parties? You find them 
very different from yours in Europe? There, 
when half a dozen women get together, you 
fancy that a flock of wild geese has alighted. 
Yes, I have been in Europe too; I have twice 
crossed the Atlantic,” 

It is not customary in New York to give 
dinners; from economical motives, the houses 
are so arranged as not to admit of it. When 
the homely family meal is over, and they have 
duly | pew their teeth, the men continue to 
sit and drink, but the females withdraw to their 
bed-room, and commence their potations. At 
this time they admit no visitors, unless, perhaps, 
most intimate friends of their own sex. The 
answer then given is, “ that the ladies are asleep,” 
which means, that they wish not to be disturbed 
while they secretly indulge in spirituous liquors, 
and smoke their cigars. Social parties, not 
having a political tendency, are not to the taste 
of the Americans: the restraints which decorum 
imposes in such companies are absolutely in- 
compatible with their notions of liberty. In 
the great seaports, and in Washington, there are 
occasionally tea-parties: from national vanity, 
people sometimes submit to this trouble, in 
order to give foreigners a high opinion of the 
extreme refinement of manners and the high 
polish of the Americans. A ‘few days after my 
introduction to the reverend doctor, I received 
an invitation to such a party, 

Whenever a lady entered, all the gentlemen 
at once offered her their seats with low bows ; 





and each person on entering shook hands with 
all present, who then waited in profound silence 
till the party was complete. The mistress of 
the house then counted her guests and began 
to prepare tea. During tea, fish, cakes, smoked 
meat, and fruit were eaten promiscuously, and 
washed down with every sort of wine and li- 
queurs. The feasting over, the married ladies 
seated themselves together; the men slunk 
away to the windows and other corners, shuffled 
about with their feet, slowly crossed their legs, 
and at length assumed their favourite position 
by clapping them against the wall. One or other 
secretly slipped the beloved quid into their 
mouths, and began to chew, to spit, and to talk 
politics in a low tone. The younger females 
stood in a group in the middle of the room, and 
inquired of one another, how many quarters each 
had taken lessons en the piano. Almost every 
one of them had several school medals, the re- 
wards of diligence in the different departments 
of learning, hanging round her neck trom long 
and broad ribands: the mothers explained to 
one another the purport of these decorations, 
and when that subject was exhausted, they took 
up the absolutely inexhaustible topic of the pre- 
ceding Sunday’s sermon ; and this afforded each 
occasion to display her exquisite sensibility, pro- 
found wisdom, and refined morality, which, if 
they did not entertain the company, at least 
kept it together till past twelve o’clock. Another 
group was formed hy the young elegants. Having 
taken their pen-knives from their waistcoat. 
pockets, they were trimming their nails, while 
the young damsels leered coquettishly at them. 
At length the boldest of them, putting up his 
knife, and having convinced himself of his amia- 
bility by a self-complacent glance at the mirror, 
and ascertained that his cravat was the stiffest 
and his waistcoat the whitest, he shuffled in three 
strides, in which he stumbled only twice, across 
the carpet to the young ladies, drew a chair to 
the piano, and with a thousand obeisanees in- 
vited the damsels to play. The latter set on 
foot an inquiry, which of them had learned musie 
the longest ; it turned out that one of them had 
taken eight quarters’ lessons, and she was forced 
to play. ‘Yankee Doodle’ was the first air, 
of course: then followed * Buy a broom,’ and 
lastly, the equally celebrated old French song, 
* Ah, vous dis-je, chere maman,” was thrummed, 
When all the young ladies had played the same 
tunes, and the daughter of the house, a fine girl 
of seventeen, had jagged a solo, to which she 
sang the music herself, while five school-medals 
flying about gave her many a bruise, till, 
breathless and exhausted, she was obliged to 
desist, the company expressed their applause 
by a general stamping of the feet, and then 
broke up. 

It is certainly a gratifying circumstance, that 
in the whole union, you will not meet witha 
single American, who is not thoroughly grounded 
in all the elementary branches of knowledge. 
High schools, properly so called, however, there 
are none. 

To that uniformity which characterises the 
Americans, throughout the whole extent of their 
immense country, there is however one com- 
mendable exception. To the honour of the 
ladies of the little state of Connecticut, be it re- 
corded, that they alone have not only a taste for 
reading, but they are all writers. In all the rest 
of the world put together, there have not been 
written so many novels as during the last 
thirty years in Connecticut alone. There the 
title of Author is become a conventional neces- 
sity for every lady, and must be acquired at 
any price. Every lady therefore writes as much 
as she can, and gets it printed, though it should 
run away with her last dollar. Steam distributes 
these intellectual productions, and all the shop- 
keepers in the union are thus supplied with 


waste paper. 





Sunday at New York. 


Every nation hasits popular festivals: through. 
out all European christendom, almost every 
Sunday is a festival of this kind, on which, after 
divine service, some hours are devoted to re. 
creation and social enjoyment. In England 
Sunday is kept with more gloom, more solem. 
nity ; in America it is a day of downright pes 
nance. Forenoon and afternoon, swarms of the 
pious throng the Broadway, going to their re. 
spective mecting-houses; otherwise the streets 
are deserted, the houses and shops closely shut, 
the silence of death pervades the city, and woe 
be to him who presumes to break it. The charm. 
ing environs are visited only by blacks and ser. 
vants, who, as they return home in the evening, 
produce some degree of animation. Watchmen, 
who may be known by their leathern helmets, 
and their thick staves shod with iron, enforce the 
due solemnization of the day, and are stationed 
at short distances from one another, ready to re. 
press every outbreak of delight and joy. 

The doors of all the liquor-shops stand half 
open, and they are crowded with customers, who 
take their glass in profound silence. Elevated 
with liquor, a young fellow, in the garb of a 

terman peasant, sallies forth from a house of 
this kind, and in the delicious feeling of liberty, 
and the consciousness that he too may some day 
become President, or at least, that his wife may 
produce a future first magistrate of the republic, 
he gives vent to his joyous emotions in a loud 
shout. “Silence, fellow!” cries the nearest 
watchman to the candidate for the President. 
ship, and because he does not understand him, 
he knocks the new hat from his head. The in. 
dignant foreigner endeavours to return the com. 
pliment: he lays presumptuous hands on the 
sacred helmet, and the free people, feeling its 
majesty insulted, fall furiously upon the rebel 
and drag him to the Tower. Other offenders are 
brought in from different quarters, at the same 
time with him: a Swiss for whistling in the 
street; two Frenchmen for talking loud and 
indulging in a horse-laugh; a Suabian family, 
who, while forming projects for the future, had 


jabbered all together, and madea most indecorous 


noise; half a congregation of Wirtembergers, 
who had so far forgotten themselves as to hegin 
singing one of their national songs: all these 
miscreants were conducted amidst a great con. 
course of people to the Tower ; and because they 
would rather have declined availing themselves 
of such unexpected hospitality, they were com- 
pelled to it by the well plied staves of the watch- 
men. 

Nothing offends the ears of the Americans 
more than harmony. Some young men were 
going along the Broadway singing the Marseil- 
laise. From their fine well-managed voices 
and their methodical performance, I should 
judge them to be singers by profession. I ob- 
served a portion of the sovereign people, in the 
shape of a puny, emaciated gentleman, rebuking 
a watchman as he passed for his negligence. 
“Don't you hear that singing?” said he. “Go 
and put an end to the racket: “tis at the corner 
of Pearl Street.” The watchman give the signal 
by striking his iron-shod staff against the pave 
ment till the sparks flew about ; the summons 
was instantly repeated, and spread farther and 
farther, till the whole city rang with it. The 
watchmen hastened to the point from which the 
alarm proceeded, and in a moment the singers 
were completely surrounded. “ Be quiet and get 
you gone home!” cried one who assumed the 
office of spokesman. The young singers, who 
had quitted their oppressed native land, in order 
to throw themselves into the arms of liberty and 
equality, and who had no inclination to go home, 
opposed this illiberal injunction, which, however, 
was feelingly enforced by the staves of the as- 
sailants. The singers retreated fighting, and at 
length fled before the pursuing republican 
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darmerie ; but two of them, who were ex- 
tended senseless on the ground by the blows of 
the clubs, were immediately laid upon a truck 
and conveyed to the Tower. With the excep- 
tion of these petty disturbances, the streets were 
so quiet, that you might hear the fashionable 
shuffle of feet on the pavement, which is the 

uliar Sunday gait of the crowds returning from 
the meeting-houses, and hear the cry of the little 
tree-frogs; interrupted at times, it is true, by a 
shaking quaker delivering an extempore sermon. 
The feeling produced by this monotonous sound, 
is of so melancholy, so narcotic a nature, that the 
heart bounds with joy when it is drowned by an 
exciting alarm of fire, and this happens luckily 
oftener than once on the long Sunday evenings. 
On reviewing the occurrences of this evening, a 
most melancholy feeling came over me. In order 
to shake it off, I went to the piano. Scarcely 
had I struck a few chords by way of prelude, 
when some stones, hurled through the windows, 
smashed my large mirror to pieces and demo- 
lished my astral lamp. I crept trembling tomy 
bed and wished the free and independent, sove- 
reign and edifying religious people of the United 
States a very good night. Who knows what wishes 
ascended to heaven with mine from the Tower! 
And yet these music-haters must each have a 
piano in his house. Fashion has rendered it as 
indispensable an article as the great family Bible. 
Both are placed in such a situation as to strike 
the eye, and frequently both are not opened for 
ten years or more. 

An American city has no other promenade but 
the streets. On the sabbath all the strects are 
closed with chains, in order to deprive the in- 
habitants of the pleasure of walking or riding. 
In New York alone, they have so far relaxed 
from this rigid morality, as to leave the chains 
down for a couple of hours in the day. Games 
of chance are deemed immoral in this country, 
and are never tolerated in any company. The 
sale of playing cards and dice is prohibited ; 
billiards and draughts are forbidden, and chess 
isnot known: and yet a nation so fond of lucre 
cannot but be fond of games of chance. The 
Americans jn fact play as deeply as they drink. 
Faro-banks and billiard-tables, are almost pub- 
lily kept ; and the inspector and municipal au- 
thoritiesare induced, by asufficient fee, to wink at 
the violation of the law. Sometimes indeed they 
take the delinquents by surprise, but when they 
have pocketed the legal penalty, and what they 
can squeeze out besides, they are quiet for a while. 

_A billiard-table is a real milch cow to the 
city officers. The judge of the Court in Deuse 
Street derives from the billiard-table of the 
French coffee-house, situated in his district, a 
yearly fixed rent of four hundred dollars. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Most of the Magazines of the month have 
been looked over—and we must again note the 
absence of a presiding spirit, of an original pur- 
pose, such as makes Blacl:wood interesting, even 
where we most disagree with him. Fraser, how- 
ever, contains some clever papers.—The New 
Monthly is full of variety—we have something of 

land; * Yankee Notions,’ a very pleasant 
Paper; a continuation of the * Infernal Mar- 
nage,’ and * Gilbert Gurney,’ with other lively 
articles; but the magazine, as a whole, wants 
coherence ; and surely the monthly commentary 
should not be, as it is, either a fragment from the 
Court Guide or the Newgate Calendar.— Tait isa 
good number—containing an earnest paper by W. 
Howitt, on the sect to which he belongs; a fine 
Com-law Hymn ;’ and * West Country Exclu. 
ives,’ a racy, natural showing-up of that spirit 
vhich has been at work to spoil society ever 
ince the word meant any thing civilized—The 
Monthly is interesting on Spanish matters.—The 
Metropolitan promises us a new novel from the 





pen of its Editor—and the Court Magazine gives 
us gay costumes and butterfly prose and verse 
as usual. Had we only a wand to do our will 
with, we would make each of these periodicals 
take up some decided line, and abide by it ; and 
the result would be, increase of profit to the 
proprietors, and of pleasure to ourselves, who 
read all. But we must not forget to mention that 
the leading article of the Monthly Repository, on 
* Retzsch’s Fancies’, by Mrs. Jameson, is alone 
sufficient to place the month’s number among 
the first of our periodicals—there is no mis- 
taking the fine Roman hand; or that The Re- 
pository of Patent Inventions, a work long esta- 
blished, but which having lately passed into 
new hands, is conducted with increased spirit 
and ability, has an interesting biographical 
notice of the late Mr. Telford, with an account 
of some of the great works of that celebrated 
engineer. 

Rumours from such of our friends as this de- 
licious autumn sends wandering, induce us to 
believe that a spirit of enterprise in matters of 
art is rather on the increase in the provinces. 
The Liverpool and Manchester Exhibitions are 
spoken of as being better than usual. At the 
former, Patten’s ‘ Maternal Affection’ has gained 
the Corporation prize, and thirteen pictures have 
been already sold ; at the latter, twenty since its 
opening. Manchester has a great advantage over 
her rival in her exhibition rooms, though the 
staircase leading to them is spoilt by the utterly 
tasteless manner in which it has been coloured ; 
think of a green roof, and panels of pale red 
and yellow scagliola on the walls! The exhibi- 
tion also surpasses Liverpool in the splendour of 
individual specimens; but though the picture 
gallery of the latter has nothing to compare 
with Turner’s ‘ Venice,’ or Patten’s * Bacchante,’ 
it is, generally speaking, better filled, and con- 
tains fewer decided failures. 

Three choral rehearsals have taken place for 
the Amateur Festival, and, we are informed, 
have gone off well. On Wednesday nearly four 
hundred performers were present, and the cho- 
ruses in * The Creation,’ and * Israel in Egypt,’ 
were performed. ‘There is to be a full instru. 
mental rehearsal next week. 

We had imagined that the ghost of the *‘ Man 
in the Iron Mask’ was laid—that this sphynx had 
been sufficiently unriddled by M. Delort and the 
late Lord Dover. But there are to be * more last 
words,” it seems, on the subject. The Mémoire 
Bordelais of Sept. 22, announces that an im- 
portant work is forthcoming, which is to prove 
the famous prisoner to have been, not Count 
Matthioli, but Don John of Gonzaga, natural 
brother of Charles Ferdinand, Duke of Mantua. 
Disguised and covered with a mask of black 
velvet, he, it is said, accompanied Matthioli, and 
acted as his secretary. He was carried off along 
with him, but allowed to return lest the flagrant 
violation of the rights of nations should become 
known. 

We shall next week publish a portion of the 
Letters of Lord Nelson, announced some time 
since; and as we have several works, English 
and foreign, which require notice, we shall give 
an extra sheet. 








THEATRICALS 


Tue theatrical world has been in full activity 


during the present week. First, Old Drury 
commenced its season on Wednesday last with 
the * Hypocrite’ and ‘ Masaniello.2 We need 
only notice Mr. Farren’s Dr. Cantwell, and Mrs. 
Cramer’s Charlotte. The former was truly a re- 
markable performance, inasmuch as it exhibited 
the artist in a part in which he has, or at least 
had, a superior. The character of the Hypocrite 
is one which Mr. Dowton has made peculiarly 
his own, and we should partake of its nature if we 
did not pay him this well-earned passing tribute. 
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The Charlotte. 0£the evening was a debutante, 
and we have mueh pleasure in saying, that, al- 
though the part was ill-chosen for a first appear- 
ance, the lady acquitted herself extremely well, 
It is a long and arduous task, with a great deal 
of the artificial and silly prattle of that day to 
wade through, and very little of redeeming na- 
ture or grace to compensate for the toil. 

The other moiety of the national establish- 
ment opened on Thursday, but as we have 
nothing very agreeable to say, we shall be brief. 
Mr. Vandenhoff played Coriolanus with spirit, 
and elicited much applause—so much, indeed, 
that the management was quite justified in an- 
nouncing an early repetition of the performance, 
A new farce in one act followed. We were on 
the point of stating that it was not successful, 
but we see by the bills that it was particularly 
so—we thought it particularly so so. 

The Olympic commenced on Monday with 
three new burlettas. Two of the novelties, * The 
Loan of a Lover’ and * My Friend the Governor,” 
are from the experienced pen of Mr. Planché ; 
and, in our opinion, he has lost no reputation by 
the latter, and added to his stock by the former. 
They are what are termed costume pieces, and 
have been put upon the stage with taste and 
correctness. In the former, the lessee was ably 
seconded by that duodecimo of fun and drollery 
Mr. Keeley, who personated a Dutch farmer with 
the force of an actor and the truth of an artist. 
The weight of the second fell upon Mr. Liston, 
who threw it off him again with feathery light- 
ness. This dramatic evergreen is, we are happy 
to say, in full bloom, and now that the advane- 
ing winter might with its chill dews impair the 
plant, Madame Vestris has done wisely to secure 
it in her hot-house. The last novelty is entitled 
‘A little Pleasure,’ and is written by Mr, George 
Dance, It was successful, and the talent and 
exertions of Mrs. Orger and Mr. Keeley contri- 
buted to this result. 

Asto the Adelphi, we attempted on the night 
of its opening to make one among its visitors, 
but found it crowded to overflowing. We have 
since been enabled only to pay it a flying 
visit, and consequently we shall not, this week, 
discuss the merits of the pieec now playing there, 
and which has from adventitious causes, created 
some sensation in the critical world. 





MISCELLANEA 

Crater of Mount Etna.—The late tremendous 
eruption of Vesuvius, may perhaps give interest 
to the following particulars, relative to Etna, 
furnished by a German traveller, by whom that 
mountain was recently ascended :—Concerning 
the internal state of the crater I can say but 
little, for it sent forth without intermission 
volumes of smoke. It was therefore impossible 
to descend into it, as may be done to a certain 
depth when the volcano is quiet: but such an 
enterprise is always attended with danger. An 
Englishman is said to have lest his life not 
long since in attempting it: fastened to a rope, 
he caused himself to be let down to a consider- 
able depth, but gave the signal to be drawn up 
too late, and reached the top in a state of insen- 
sibility, from which this modern Empedocles 
never awoke. All therefore that I can tell you 
is, that it took us more than an hour to go 
round the crater, which, as far as the clouds of 
smoke allowed, we examined on all sides, and 
found that within it there rises a rock, which 
looked not unlike a gothic steeple. We threw 
several stones into the abyss: they rolled down 
with a hollow thundering sound, till at length 
with a loud noise they seemed to fall into some 
kind of fluid. From the moment they were 
thrown till the last splash was heard, I counted 
forty-eight pulsations, which seems to confirm 
the opinion of those, who believe, that there is 
an excavation in the body of the volcano down 
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to the level of the sea. Around the whole mar- 
gin of the crater, as at the Solfatara, near Poz- 
zuoli, we found virgin sulphur, but in much 
smaller lumps. It was everywhere so hot, that 
our boots were quite scorched. On our left, at the 
the foot of the cone, we saw the last crater that 
opened in 1819. Its shining yellow mouth had 
discharged all the lava, which now encompasses 
the Val del Bue. The black ashes produced by 
forty small craters, still mark the dominion of 
that despoiler of the fairest country of the earth ; 
for you can form no conception of the luxuriance 
and the brilliant verdure of that part of the 
valley which the lava did not reach. But those 
parts which were covered by it, appeared the 
more desolate, especially since this valley is 
situated at the depth of nearly eight thousand feet. 
It was formed in the year 1669, when a subter- 
raneous river of lava swept away the mountain 
that stood upon its site, and on the other hand 
threw up the two Monti Rossi. We rolled down 
large blocks of lava, but they were dashed in 
pieces before they had performed the half of 
their terrific journey. In comparison with this 
steep, craggy, tremendous lava defile, several 
Italian miles in length, that of the infant Rhine 
near Viamala in the Grisons, is pleasing and 
agreeable; for here the eye penetrates into the 
very heart, as it were, of the most awful and un- 
mitigated desolation. 

The Comic Annual, and Tylney Hall.—Hood, 
who has a fancy all his own, accompanied the 
last sheets of his long expected novel, with the 
following letter to his publishers. It is tov good 
to be lost :— 

**Gentlemen,—I find it has been industriously re- 

, that I have accepted office under Lord Mel- 

me ; and that therefore, the above first-mentioned 

work will be discontinued in favour of more important 

blic duties ;—a story, | beg to say, that has been 

ilt without any foundation, and q ly pays 

Truth no ground-rent, ‘Io use the language of the turf, I 
am not placed. 

“ As counter-evidence, you will have in November 
to dis of the usual number of my annual remem- 
brances to inquiring friends ; for the COMIC is actively 
in progress. No steel pen could be harder at it than 
my goose-quill; and Messrs. Wright and Folkard are 
as busy as Burke was, according to Goldsmith, 

* Cutting blocks with a razor,’ 
though better tools than razors have come into use 
since the great Edmund was a wood-engraver. 

** In the meantime | send you TYLNEY HALL; a 
novel which has been as long announced as some 
comets, and as notorious as those fiery tadpoles for not 
keeping its appointments. But here it is at last: and 
al h it has been in hand some six years, it will 
take no longer in the perusal than if it had been written 
in six weeks. Such is the reader’s advantage over the 
author; thus, at Garraway’s, a ton of ‘ midnight oil’ is 
disposed of by inch of candle. 

‘You may tell the little inquisitive old gentleman 
who haunts your premises, ‘ poking questions at you 
with an ivory-headed cane,’ that | do not know one 
Mr. Purkis—that | never was in Liverpool—and that 
consequently, the dinner at Alderman Barber's, in 
Mersey-street, was perfectly a Barmecide’s feast to 

«“ Yours, very truly, 
“ Lake House, Wanstead, ‘THOMAS HOOD.” 
Oct. 1, 1834.” 

London University, and King’s College.—The 
Sessions for 1834-5 commenced this week, with 
an introductory lecture by Prof. Lindley at the 
former, and Prof. Mayo at the latter, and both 
were well attended. 

Foundling Children in France.—It appears 
from an authentic document, just published, 
that the number of children abandoned in France 
by their parents greatly increases every year. 
In 1819 the total number of foundlings was 
99,346; in 1820, 102,103; in 1821, 106,000; 
in 1822, 109,000; 1823, 111,000; in 1824, 
116,719; andin 1831, the number was 122,981. 
In the year 1831, the expense which the French 
Government incurred for the maintenance of 
these children, was no less than 8,725,855 francs. 
No regular census has been made since 1831; 
but from data which are pretty accurate it is 
known, that the increase during 1833 is not 
much less than 3000. This increase begins to 
excite the serious attention of the Government, 
it being found that the system of providing for 








these children, not only causes a very heavy ex- 
pense, but it also holds out an encouragement 
to immorality. 

The Ship-carriage.—A letter from Paris states, 
that the ship-carriage, which was so much talked 
of, has proved a complete failure. It was to 
have started on Monday for the Champ de Mars, 
and had several sails set, but no progress was 
made, although the wind was very favourable. 
Several men were at one time employed to aid 
its progress, but the result was such, as to con- 
vince even the inventor that the plan wasa total 
failure. 

Egypt.—The operations for barring a portion 
of the Nile have been commenced, and a levy 
of men has been made for the purpose of drain- 
ing the canal of Mahmoudieg. No less than 
20,000 men will be required for this operation, 
and 50,000 for the works at the point of the 
Delta. The Viceroy of Egypt has been for 
some time directing attention to agriculture. It 
is expected that he will be able to produce two 
million quintals of cotton in five or six years. 
The greatest difficulty is the want of hands. 

Patent Bronze Sheathing. (From the Plymouth 
Herald ).—There has been delivered this week 
to His Majesty’s Dock-yard here, a quantity of 
bronze sheathing, and directions have been 
given by the Lords of the Admiralty to sheathe 
two of the Falmouth packets that may next re- 
quire coppering, one side with the patent bronze, 
and the other with copper, so that a comparison 
may be fairly established of the duration of the 
two substances.—We have been favoured with 
an inspection ofa sheet of the bronze, which isa 
beautiful specimen of manufacture; the grain of 
the metal, and we understand its composition, 
very much resemble that of brass ordnance. 
But notwithstanding its density and polished 
surface, it is at the same time quite malleable 
and pliant.—The subject is one of great interest, 
and we have therefore collected the following 
details relative to this new invention, which we 
understand originated with a French Engineer, 
and was first tried in the French Navy in 1829; 
since which, on account of its superior durability, 
ascertained by repeated experiments, the French 
Government has contracted for several hundred 
tons a year. In every instance it has been found 
to keep quite clean, a point of paramount im- 
portance; whilst from its superior hardness, it 
is not so liable to be rubbed, in case of a vessel 
taking the ground, or running foul.—The wear 
of copper on ships’ bottoms, is a mechanico- 
chemical action, inasmuch as its waste at sea is 
64 times greater than in harbour. We should 
conclude therefore, @ priori, that a hard metal 
like bronze, would waste less by the friction of 
the water, than a soft metal like copper; and 
the great duration of ancient bronze, proves that 
it is less oxidable. There would thus be esta- 
blished a superiority in resisting mechanical as 
well as chemical action in favour of the bronze. 
The result of the experiments made in the 
French Navy on bronze sheathing very imper- 
fectly manufactured, as stated in the ‘ Annales 
Maritimes’ for 1830, 31 and 32, go to prove that 
when applied to ships’ bottoms, the loss in 
weight of the bronze is less than half that of 
copper.-—It appears now established, that a con- 
tinued and unceasing wasting of the metallic 
sheets alone secures a clean bottom, and that 
no galvanic protection is compatible with it; 
fresh surfaces of the metallic sheets must con- 
stantly be presented by the washing away of the 
scale or oxide: everything that attaches to the 
bottom in calms or in harbour, whether seeds of 
marine plants or spawn of animalcul, is thus 
undermined and carried off, leaving the sheath- 
ing bright and clean. With the bronze, as with 
copper, the same continuous wasting is going on, 
but with one half the loss in weight, owing to 
its greater hardness and density, and its inferior 





failed, because as there was no oxide formed 
the copper did not waste at all, and thus became 
foul.—Nearly the whole of the whaling and India 
ships, from Havre are sheathed with bronze, 
and several have returned from these lon 

voyages with their bottoms perfectly clean, and 
the sheathing very little worn. It is now ex. 
tensively in trial on ships from London, Liver. 
pool, Greenock, &c. so that the results obtained 
in France will soon be severely tested in this 
country. 

Nelson's Coffin. —From a part of the mainmast 
of L’Orient, which was picked up by the Swift. 
sure, Capt. Hallowell directed his carpenter to 
make a coffin, which he afterwards sent to his 
old friend and Commander, Nelson, with the 
following letter :—“ Sir, I have taken the liberty 
of presenting you with a coffin made from the 
mainmast of L’ Orient, that when you have finished 
your naval career in this world, you may be 
buried in one of your trophies. But that that 
period may be far distant, is the earnest wish 
of your sincere friend, Benjamin Hallowell,” 
This singular present was received in the spirit 
in which it was sent. Nelson placed it upright 
against the bulk-head of his cabin, behind the 
chair he sat at dinner, where it remained for some 
time, until his favourite servant prevailed upon 
him to have it removed, and in this identical 
coffin the remains of the lamented hero were 
finally deposited.— United Service Gazette. 

French Artists in India.—Two French artists 
lately arrived at Moorshedabad, and with the 
permission of the English authorities, executed 
a figure of the Nabob of that place in bronze, 
which has been placed before his Palace. The 
figure is of large dimensions, and is beautifully 
executed. The Nabob highly complimented the 
artists on their skill, and after having said prayers 
before the statue, he gave each of them 25,000 
rupees, and some rich dresses.—Le Voleur. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

A New Monthly Scientific Journal, to be conducted 
by Robert D. Thomson, M.D., with the assistance of 
Thomas Thomson, M.D., Regius Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Glasgow. 

The Life of Thomas Linacre, M.D. Physician to King 
Henry VIII. and founder of the College of Physicians 
in London, with memoirs of his Cotemporaries, and of 
the Rise and Progress of Learning, more particularly 
of the schools from the ninth to the sixteenth centuries 
inclusive, by John Noble Johnson, M.D. late Fellow of 
the College of Physicians, Londun ; edited by R. Graves, 
of the Inner Temple, Esq. 

Just published.— Wanderings in New South Wales, 
by G. Bennett, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. 28s.—Life of Prince 
Talleyrand, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s.—Cookesley’s Aves of Aristo- 

hanes, Svo. 7s.—Kenrick’s Key to Exercises on 

umpt’s Grammar, 3rd edit. 8vo. 5s.—Library of Use- 
ful Knowledge, (British Husbandry, Vol. I.) 9s. 64.— 
Kenrick’s Introduction to Greek Prose Com y 
Part II. 8vo. 5s. 6d.—Youngman on Christian Revela- 
tion, 12mo. 3s.—Miller’s Companion to the Atlas, folio 
9s.—Belgium and Holland, by P. L. Gordon, Esq. 
2 vols. 12mo. 15s.—lIllustrations of the Botany of the 
Himalayan M ins, by J. F. Royle, Part 1V. Im- 
perial 4to. 21s.—The Orient Pearl, 1834, 18mo. 16s.— 
Miriam Coffin, 3 vols. 12mo. 15s.—Hammond’s Cookery, 
12mo. 4s.—Heath’s Picturesque Anoual for 1835, 21s. 
—Lectures in Defence of the Church of England, by 
S. T. Allen, M.A. 8vo. 10s.—History of England, by a 
Clergyman, Vol. IV. 12mo. 7s. 6d.—A Serious Call to 
a Devout and Holy Life, by W. Law, M.A. new edit, 
12mo. 5s.—Landscape Annual, or, Tourist in Spaia, 
for 1835: 21 engravings and 10 wood-cuts, 2ls.— 
Fraser’s Panoramic Plan of London, 5s. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Veritas—S.G. received a fie 

We are obliged to R. B. W., but the time is past. 

We occasionally receive letters complaining, that 
this paper, when delivered at the house of the com- 
plainant, was dirty and rumpled. We can only regret 
it, and recommend the parties to remonstrate with 
their Newsmen on the subject. We have nothing to 
do with the delivery of the paper, and of course 
care that the copies are clean when issued. 

In reply to more than one correspondent, we must 
state, that in our list of books “ just published” 
frequently included books which in the trade are 
technically called subscribed ; that is, books of which a 
specimen volume merely has been sent round, but 
copies of which are sometimes not delivered for 
week or a fortnight after. We will however consider 


oxidability, Sir H, Davy’s protected copper | how far it is possible to remedy this, 
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9 o'clock, A.M. | 30’clock, P.M. Dew External Thermometer. 
Totes ” ae in ry REMARKS 
9 A.M. i 5 t fe 
1834. i Attach,| heseats te des Fahrenheit. | Self-registering. Read of Wind at 
arom, “| Barom. "| grees o t9 A.M.) 9 A.M. 
Therm. ee eFahr. |9 A.M.| 3 P.M.| Lowest.|Highest |" 
M 1| 29.942 | 64.5 | 29.950 | 67.0| 56 63.2 | 63.5 | 56.9 | 67.7 Ss A.M. Cloudy. P.M. Light continsed rain. 
T 2/ 30.041 | 65.2 | 30.061 | 66.0| 53 61.3 | 66.2 | 55.6 | 67.5 | .158 | SWW | Fine and clear—light clouds. 
@W 3| 30.164 | 63.6 | 30.122 | 67.2| 56 | 61.2 | 66.0| 53.7 | 68.4 San ret ee SS 
T 4/ 30.095 | 66.2 | 29.998 | 68.0 58 67.7 | 71.8 | 59.9 72.8 Ss Fine,—A.M. Light broken clouds, P.M. Cloudless. 
F 5| 29.930 | 66.6 | 29.942 | 70.3| 63 65.4 | 69.8 | 60.9 | 72.6 SSW | A.M. Overcast. P.M. Fair—cloudy—light wind, 
S 6] 30.044 | 66.8 | 30.069 | 69.3| 56 62.4 | 67.0 | 56.7 | 68.7 SW |A.M. Fair—cloudy—light wind. P.M. Fine and cloudless. 
© 7} 80.208 | 64.0 | 30.093 | 67.3) 54 58.5 | 66.2 | 53.0 | 67.3 SW_ |A.M. Hazy. P.M. Fine—nearly cloudless. 
M 8 | 29.685 | 62.2 | 29.584 | 66.0| 57 57.4 | 64.4} 53.6 | 66.2 | .092| ENE | Overcast.—Light continued rain, a.m. 
| T 9| 29.406 | 63.2 | 29.491 | 65.9| 57 | 59.7 | 66.3| 53.7 | 66.9 | .144| ssw | {StnepligutmnacAM> Overcast. P.M. Fine and clear 
| W10 | 29.812 | 62.8 | 29.792 | 65.0| 55 59.6 | 61.7 | 51.7 | 65.2 SW | Overcast—light showers, 
' T 11 | 29.808 | 62.4 | 29.806 | 65.7| 60 60.6 | 65.2 | 58.0 | 66.8 S | Overcast—light showers.—Light brisk wind, p.m. 
‘ F 12 | 30.138 | 62.6 | 30.210 | 65.9| 54 57.1 | 65.9 | 53.2 | 66.7 SW | Fine—tight haze. 
$ 13 | 30.499 | 60.9 | 30.491 | 63.6} 50 57.2 | 63.2 | 48.0 | 64.6 E_| Fine—light brisk wind.—A.M. Cloudless. P.M. Light clouds, 
' © 14 | 30.536 | 59.6 | 30.479 | 62.3) 49 55.9 | 62.7 | 46.8 | 63.6 ESE | Fine.—a.M, Lighthaze. P.M. Clear—light clouds, 
| M15 | 30.380 | 58.3 | 30.267 | 61.7| 52 53.7 | 63.4 | 46.2 | 64.2 E_ | A.M. Foggy. P.M. Fine and cloudless—light wind, 
2 = 16 30.047 | 59.7 | 30.008 | 62.4 53 58.9 | 68.2 | 49.9 | 68.4 E Fine and cloudiess—light wind and haze. 
ete 30.037 | 62.8 | 30.063 | 66.5 | 59 65.6 | 72.0} 58.5 | 73.3 E__ | A.M. Light fog. P.M. Fine—nearly cloudless, 
8 T 18 | 30.218 | 65.7 | 30.225 | 67.9| 60 64.6 | 70.2 | 60.7 | 71.6 SE | Lightly overcast—light rain. 
e F 19 | 30.261 | 66.2 | 30.243 | 68.7 | 60 62.6 | 72.0 | 59.0 | 727 | .041 Ss A.M. Foggy. P.M. Cloudy. _ 
d § 20 | 30.382 | 68.6 | 30.356 | 70.6 | 64 67.9 | 72.4 | 60.2 | 74.8 N__| Fine and cloudless—light haze end wind. 
i) © 21 | 30.362 | 66.2 | 30.305 | 67.5 | 62 60.2 | 68.0 | 58.9 | 68.6 NE _ | Lightly overcast and hazy—light wind. 
. M 22 | 30.245 | 64.9 | 30.190 | 67.8 | 59 60.0 | 64.6 | 57.5 | 67.3 NE _ | Heavy clouds—light wind. 
y T 23 | 30.235 | 61.2 | 30.208 | 63.9} 48 | 54.3|59.8| 47.2 | 61.8 = ee ee 
" w24 30.204 | 59.6 | 30.111 | 62.5 | 47 55.3 | 60.3 | 50.3 | 62.4 N_ | Overcast and foggy. 
0 T 25 | 30.212 | 59.0 | 30.162 | 62.0; 50 55.9 | 62.9 | 48.8 | 63.4 ENE | Fine—light wind.—A.M, Light clouds. P.M. Cloudless, 
F 26 30.095 59.9 30.029 64.4 55 58.8 | 65.0 | 54.7 | 65.3 E Lightly overcast and cloudy.—Light rain and wind, a.m, 
<2 S 27 | 29.876 | 62.2 | 29.920 | 64.7| 60 62.3 | 65.8 | 58.8 | 66.9 | .055 | SSW | overcast.—Light rain, p.m. 
a © 28 30.093 61.9 30.130 65.2 57 58.2 | 66.2 | 54.0 67.0 .092 SW Lightly cloudy.—Fine, p.m. 
af M29 | 30.285 | 60.2 | 30.229 | 63.3 | 56 55.3 | 63.4 | 51.0 | 63.8 ENE | A.M. Foggy—light wind. P.M. Fine~nearly cloudless, 
ry T 30 | 30.190 | 58.2 | 30.128 | 61.6 | 53 54.2 | 61.3 | 46.9 | 62.3 E | Fine and ciondless. 
ng Sum. " 
at Bf |ueaxs...| 30.114 | 62.9] 30.089| 65.7 | 55.8 | 59.8| 65.8| 54.1| 67.3 | .582 Mean cL Barometer, comected for Capi} AM. 3PM 
ly 
ies *,* Height of Cistern of Barometer above a bench-mark on Waterloo Bridge=83 feet 2} in.—Ditto, above the presumed mean level of the Sea=95 feet.— 
. External Thermom. is 2 ft. higher than Barom. Cistern.—Height of Receiver of Rain Gauge above the Court of Somerset House=79 feet. 
” 
jes, ADVERTISEMENTS This day, (Part 11.) 8vo. 5s. 6d. 2nd edition, in 2 vols. post Svo. 
ee wniere N INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE WO OLD Nen'’s TALES. 
a ales bp Auction. - Dy ime om. soon KENRICK, M.A. neither of qhom con be oad without lary, or remembered With- 
4 - BOOKS ce 4 —— yi "Saunders and Otley," bond uit street, Hanover-square. 
oa me, 22, Feet Streets om Moudayy Oct. Oy and five follow: This day, price Ss. in cloth boards, > eS pee Sees. 
> ing days, at half-past 12 o'clock each day. HE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. XLVIL.; OME” 
EES’'S CYCLOPADIA, 45 vols, large | -L, Being the FAIRY LEGENDS of the SOUTH of IRELAND. V ISITS at HOME and ABROAD. 
sq. paper —Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopmdia, 18 vols ‘This Edition contains the Three Volumes compressed in one By Mrs. JAMESON, 
ad ae Encyclopedia, 22 vols.—Stafford Gallery, 4 vols.— | With nearly = oe A ; “Th Author Fa Nane yp 2s ep - = Rar a Paper ps ta 
go pee, 20 vols —Lineeod's England, 16 volts Coropene Boos: Sa Meteors __ of the sirengih and reach of the female talent of the present 
Tie, 5 vols.—Byron’s Works, new edit. 17 vols.—Beauties of is dag Se pabtiched, to imp. 40, Part IV. price ate. sowed, | Soy; thar ore Tall of semen’s Dennnaes of eeapention, ond Sev 
= nous and Wales, 26 yols.—Whittingham’s British Poets, with 10 coloured Plates, to be completed in 10 Parts, —_ ee of feeling, and of the rich elegance of her 
5 ole.— is ne and ~ 4 ? r magivation,”—Alhenaum. 
Sci iy Sct tae ars | [-LUSTRATIONS, of the BOTANY and | "Ein Cteean, tems 
y re, &e- a itions. . TAINS. on < TCASHMERE. MACHINERY OF ENGLAND 
ie #,* May be viewed, and Catalogues, price 1s., had at the | H!MALAYAN MOUNTAINS; andof the FLORA of CASHMERE, os ee ; 
| Means beter tance tek cite, | __ nee Seem orem mee 
am ANCIENT ARMOUR, WEAPONS, ETC. may be had Parts [. to III. lately published, EXcYCLorzpia METROPOLITANA. 
< ESSRS. SOUTHGATE, SON, & GRIM- Published Monthly, in music folio, price 1s. 6d. mae Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, and the other 
— N respectfully announce, that they have received ACRED MINSTRE LSY:; a Collecti f *.* This Part will contain exclusively the first Portion of that 
lastractions from Edward Lone Esq. (who is cotiring into th s . ~ 9 ction 0 Division of the work entitled MANUFACTURES. It is published 
GaIN 9 SELBY AUCTION the entire of ‘hn very VALU: | Tiga, We. wits hceponesiaeme ig Pease Orie Tes | Muaccompanied by any other Derartment ofthe Ey‘ lopedia 
‘ereral complete suits in the finest preservation, bez tifal of 8 | present Number (X1.) contains :—1, Song, WeangR—2, Anthem, | this al epee sit i ie - a 
st. ens of ancient weapons, fire eree, dee. — Raane—, Solo, Kext—4, Air, Hanpet—s, Anthem, BLow— — 
com [finite thou noblemn and’ gervemen” wo ‘wi Yavear | ANY the preceding Numbers may be had separately NS ee 
egret uthgate & Co. with their address. wae ei a ne hn ern TORIES FROM FROISSART; 
with MATHEMATICAL ns . Third edit. 6s. 6d. 12m0, bound, With a BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION, : 
ng to Wenning on ’ ALCHY MICAL, BOOKS AND REEK EXERCISE . ie By the Jate BARRY ST. LEGER, Exq. 
take ESS RS. SOUTHGATE, SONS GRIM- or, an Introduction to Greek Composition ; so aes aoe a Fecheant Seale 
STON, resrectfull ’ ’ as to lead the Student from the elements of Grammar to the | characterised as the Romance of History) familiar to the public 
must inavections Proce “s ~~ edeeree ugg -_ ony Sane segene highest parts of Syntax. The Greek of the words is not ap- | generally.”—Globe. 
rd” is ines) to dispose of bie COLLEC TION oe sacks oars pended to the Text, but referred to a Lexicon at the end. “These stories are connected by prefaces and introductions, 
e are SCIENCES, presumed to Bethe eocst extensive ona | ine ne Second edition; in which improvements are made, and speci- | the whole illustrated by most valuable notes, in such a manner 
hich Wiaable ever offered to public commetire and intrinsically | mens of the Greek Dialects, and the Critical Canons of Dawes | as to render them complete histories of the times. We have 
bet or) Camlogues are oniaion 2 will x f raed and Porson are added. By the Rev. F. VALPY, Master of | seldom met with a work which has given us a higher opinion of 
i, feallemen who may favour Mestre South vty led to those | Reading School.—A KEY may be had, price 3s. 6d. its author. The fund of historic information, couveyed in the 
for @ Address, . gate oO. with their 2. Greek V bul B 1 R tree spirit of a liberal philosophy, which this production pre- 
sider ons Naleations of every description of property for the pay- Major, aor of King’s Callens Schon ye r c , Sich tomeere. te pL, ‘anater 4 Reviews? pninejudend 
Anction ih, mm Printed J. Valpy ; and sold by all Booksellers, Published for H. Colburn by Re Bentley; sold by all boak- 








Ask for Valpy’s Editions, 
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NIVERSITY of LONDON --FACULTY 
of ARTS and LAW. Session 1834 
The Classes will meet after the Vacation on WEDNESDAY, 
the 15th OCTOBER (instead of the ist of November, as hitherto). 
The Rev. Robert Vaughan, Professor of History, will commence 
the business of the Session by a Lecture on a branch of his sud- 
ject on the former day, at 2 o’clock precisely, 


me Sag Hewitt rw A.M. 
k....Henry Malden, 
English and Rhatoriene vA. Blair, L.L.D 
French Language and Literature....P. F. Merlet, Esq. 
Italian Literature aud Language....A.Panizzi, L.L.D. 
German 4 |? Hausmann, 
rew roel Esq. 


Faecsaai Bersian, ‘aud Arabic....F. Fale oner, A.M. 

Philosophy of the Mind and Logic....Rev. J. Hoppus, A.M. 

History, Ancient and Modern....Rev. R. Vaughan, A.M. 

ro Economy (to commence in February)....J. R. Mac 
ulloc 

English Law (locommence on the ard of November) ....W. G. 





ty, B.C. 
Jurisprudence...-Jobn Austin, A.M. 
Mathematics....G, vs White, A.M. 

Natural Phi -+.-R. W. Ritchie, L.L.D. 

Civil En, ineering ‘dee why = mence after Christnias)....Diito. 

; faconochie, R.N. 
Edward Tarner, M.D. 
-Robert E. Grant, M.D. 
Botany (tocommence’on the 1st April)....John Lindley, Ph.D. 
Geology (to commence early in ebruary)....Dr. Turver, Dr. 
Grant, aud Dr, Lindley. 

The Junior School meet on the 23rd oS 
may be obtained at the Office of the bawersty 3 alas Mr, John 
Taylor’s, Bookseller, 30, Upper cone. stree 

HOMAS COATES, Sec. 








_Council Room, 16th Sept. 1834. 


ELGRAVE LITERARY and “SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION 


Pat 
H. R. H. The Duke of Sussex. 
ic 


e Patrons. 
The Doke of Bedford. The Earl Cadogan, 
The Marquis of Westminster. The Earl of Morley. 
The Earl of Denbigh, 
President. 
The Earl Fitzwilliam, 
Vice Shey en 
The Parl of Munster. an Ellis, a M.P, 
The Earl of 9 | Wiles Ewart, Esq. M.P. 
Capt. Lord Byron, | P. Hesketh Fleetwood, Esq.M.P. 
Viscount Morpeth. im Rickards, Esq. M-P. 
Viscount Milton, A. Warre, Esq. MP, 
Vice Admiral Sir E. Codrington, Ke Henry Blunt, A, Ni. 
G.C.B, M.P. J. W. Lubbock, Esq. F.R.S. 
§. Lushington, Esq.D.C.L. M.P. 

The Lectures for the ensuing season will be a on 
October 7, 14, 28, and Nov, 4, by Dr. Grant, F.R.S.E. &c., 
on subjects of Comparative "Anabamny and Physiology. 

October 21st— Professor Hoppus, on Taste. 

November 12th—Professor Vaughan, on the Monuments of 

hebes. 

November 18th—E. Atherstone. Esq., on the importance of the 
Study of Elocution. 

November 25th—Dr. Turner, F.R.S.L. & E. &c., on the first Prin- 
ciples of Chemistry, 

December 2nd—The Rev. Dr. 
branch of Natural Philosophy. 

December 9th, 16th, January 13th & 20th—Robert Addams, Esq., 
‘on Acoustics. 

During the remainder of the season lectures will be sesvered 
on subjects to be announced hereafter by Dr. we F 
Birkbeck, F.G.5. &c., Dr. A. ‘t. Thompson, F.L.S. G.S. &e 
Buckingham, Esq., M.P., W. M. Higgins, Esq. “i ‘GS. aud . 
other ewinent lecturers, 


Ritchie, F.R.S. &c., on some 


By Order of the Council, 
30, Sloane Street. CYRUS R. EDMONDS, Sec. 


ONDON HIGH SCHOOL, TAVISTOCK 
SQUARE 





*ellow of King’s College, 


RE 
Rev. Charles “4 Maturin, M.A A, 
Cambridge. 


HEAD MASTERS. 

Classical....John Walker, A.M. of Trinity en Dublin. 
Mathematical....W. D. J. Bridgman, B.A. of St. Peter’s Col- 

lege, Cambridge. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS. 

Classical....H. Bostock, A.M. of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Classical and Mathematical....J. Graut, B.A. of Queen’s Col- 

lege, Cambridge. 
English and eg pg oe eg ceca J. Belden. 
French....Rev. J. Mu 
German....W. Kianer *Klattowsky. 
Drawing....Mr. Clutterbuck, 

The regular course of Study comprehends the Greek, Latin, 
English, French, and German Languages ; Mathematic ; the 
Elements of Astronomy and of Natural Philosophy ; ; Arithmetic 
and Commercial Accounts; cane aud Geography; Reading, 
Elocution, bad Drawing. 

The Aunual Fee for Boarders is 601.; for hime Papils, 152. 
payable by three equal instalments, each respective y in advance, 
on the recommencement of school business after the Summer, 
Christmas, and Easter Vacations. The only extra charges are 
for Books, Drawing Materials, Instruction in the Italian or Spa- 
nish Languages, Fencing, Dancing, and Gymnastics. To secure 
select associates to the —— of this school, the names of all 

for i itted for approval to a Visiting 





Committee of the Porcsta. 

The discipline of the school is maintained without recourse, in 
any instance, to corporal punishment. The situation of Vavis- 
tock House, with large play and pleasure grounds attached to it, 
affords the pupils all the advantages of a country residence. 

The Annual Report of the Committee for the last Session, and 
a Prospec tus of the Course of Study, &c. may be obtained at Mr. 
T. Hurst’s, Bookseller, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Mr. Hailes, 
Bookseller, Piccadilly; or at the School-house, 


ONDON HIGH SCHOOL, TAVISTOCK 
SQUA 
An EXHIBITION, to TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
of FIFTY POUNDS per annum, for Three Years of the Under- 
graduate Course, commencing in October 1836, will be given to 
the successful Candidate at the July Examination of that year, 
who shall have attained the age of Eighteen, and kept at the 
HIGH men tl five of the six School Terms of the two Sessions 
rom 


‘JOHN WALKER, 
W. D. J. BRIDGMAN, 





(Signed) 


}Heaa Masters. 
Oct. 3rd, 1834. 





This day is published, price e 30s. cloth, lettered, 
THE SECOND VOLUME 
OF THE NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


OF 


SCOT T’S 


BIBLE 


COMPRISING 
THE TEXT, EXPLANATORY NOTES, AND PRACTICAL 
OBSERVATIONS. 
EDITED BY THE REV. JOSIAH PRATT, B.D. F.A.S. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN THREE VOLUMES. 
Illustrations contained in Volume I. 


a? of the World afer | » Deluge, showing the Settlement of 

e Descendants of N 
view of the Mountains of Neste, on which the Ark rested. 
Map of Mesopotamia. 

the Land of Canaan, 
View of the Dead Sea. 
Nile at the Period of its Overflow. 

Map of the Nile. 
‘The River Nile under its usual ely : 
A wild Palm Tree at the foot of Mount Sinai. 
The Approach to Mount Sinai. 
‘The Ark and Merey-seat. 
The Golden Candlestick. 
The High Priest in his Robes, and a Priest in the ordinary Dress. 


The Altar of eo pe 
Mounts Sinai and Hore 
a setting up of the Tehernecte in the Wilderness, 
The High Priest on the Day of Atonement, 
The Table ef Shew-bread. 
ase ge yey in the Hm pee 
Map of f the 
Steps leading up Mount Hore. 
Map of a the Laud o 
the 
Bashan, oA ‘the he iil of Bashan, 
Map of the Land of Moriah. 
The Wails of Jerusalem, and part of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 





romise. 


Vi — I. 


No, 

28. The Brazen Laver. 

29. The Altar of Burnt- ofering. 

20. The Detiles of Edov 

9 Map of the Kingtows of David and Solomon, 
a Judah and Israel. 

33. A Valley in the Wilderness. 

34. The River Jordan. 

35. Plan of Solomon’s Temple. 

36. Coast of the Red Sea. 

37. Present State of Gaza. 

3. ———— Askelon. 

39. Mount Tabor. 

40. Plan of Jerusalem, 

41. Levanon in the distance. 





by “The Summit of ighenee, with its Cedars, 

43. A Pillar in the Wilderness, 

44. Present condition of Nineveh. 

45. Panoramic View of Edo 

45. Vombs in the Valiey of Jehoshaphat. 

47. Hills and Walls of Jerusalem. 

is. Map of Canaan, showing the Captivities of Judah and Israel, 
. The Wilderness of Sin. 

30. Mount Hor, 
. Valley of Ajalon, 

32, scasatt of Mount Sinai. 


ro Map ‘of Palestine. 


The remaining Numbers, each containing an Illustration, will be issued weekly till completed. 
It ry Pablishers’ intention to sell the Plates and Maps in a separate ve —— when the whole Eighty Numbers have been 


A New E/ition of the original Work, with Marginal References, Critic 


valle, 4to. price 8 Guineas in boards. 


issued, 
Notes, and Maps, has been lately published, in Six 


SERIES OF TEN SCRIPTURAL MAPS, 


ENGRAVED BY SIDNEY HALL, 


And designed to accompany Scott and Henry's Commentaries. 
HATCHARD and SON; BALDWIN and CRADOCK; and R. B. SEELEY and W. BURNSIDE. 


L. B. SEELEY and SONS; 


4to. 10s. 6d. 





RESPECT ABLE Unmarried Woman 
hes to ENGAGE in a small genteel Famil 
NURSE RY GOVERNESS, or as NURSE AND GOV SENS | 
not objecting to a child in arms: or as NURSE ONLY, being 
capable of taking charge of an infant from the mouth. 
Address (post paid) to H. B., Tull’s Rupe-factory, Globe-road, 
Mile-end- road. 





st published, in Svo. price 5. 
TREATISE on some NERVOUS DIS- 
ORDERS, being chiefly a to illustrate those 
Varieties which simulate Structural Disease. 
By EDWIN LEE, Me R.C.S., &c. 

Contents: Of Nervous Disorders in ge »neral—Of Hrsteria—Of 
Epilepsy—Of Chorea—Of some special Afiections—Of Voluntary 
Motion and Sensation—Nervous Disorders affecting Voluntary 
Motion—Nervous Disorders affecting Sensation—Of Hypochon- 
driacism. 

London : Burgess and Hill, Great Windmill-street, Haymarket. 

«Mr. Lee’s little work is of a practical nature, and worthy of 
attention, the author being a gentleman of observation, who hes 
carefally studied his profession in this and in other countries.’” 
Medical Chirurgical Review, January, 1831. 


Twelfth edition, 8vo. 6s. - boards 
(sees GR MMAR; 
the Language. 





with Notes for those who om made some progress in 


By R. VALPY, D.D. F.A.S. 
2. Delectus Sententiarum Grecarum, cum 
Notulis et Lexico, By the Same. Iithedit. 4s. 12mo. 


3. Second Greek Delectus ; or, New Analecta 
Minora: with English Notes, and a Greek and English Lexicon. 
By the Rev. F, Valpy, Master of Reading School. 2ud ediiion, 
8v0. 9s. 6d. 

4. Third Greek Delectus; or, New Analecta 
Majora: with English Notes, By the Same. Intended to be 
used after the ‘Second Greek Delectus.’ 

Part I. PROSE, price 8s. 6d. bd., contains Selections from 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Isocrates, Plato, Demosthenes, Lysias, 
Thucydides, Longinus, and Theophrastus. 

Part Il. POETRY, price 9s. 6d. bd., contains Selections 
from Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius Rhodius, — Pindar, 
Euripides, Sophocles,” schylus, Aristophanes, 

N.B. The two Parts may be had in one no non ge 15s. 6d. bd 

5. Novum Testamentum, Greece, Knappii. 
Crown svo, large type, 6s. bds.; or 6s, 6d. bd. 

6. Homer’s Iliad, with English Notes and 
Questions to the First Eight Books. By the Rev. E. Valpy, B.D. 
4th edit. 8vo. tus. 6d. 

7. Homer’s Iliad. Text of Heyne. 5th edit. 
8v0. 6s. 6d. 

Printed by A. J. Valery ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
Ask for Vaipy’s Editions. 





THE NEW NUMBER OF 


HE. METROPOLITAL 
ed by Captain MARRYAT, R.N, 
Author of . Deter —,, *The King’s ’ Own,’ &e, &e. 
OCTOBER 1, 


will contain, among ether, the following interesting Papers: 

he Poet Col leridge. , or Love and Superstition. 
On Novels and Novel Reading. " he tite of a Sab- Editor, 
Sicilian Facts. Great Zahara of Africa. 
Lady Tudor’s Eéte Dansante. \peocispacistes at Paris. 
Vi allace to his Army. |The Wondrous Five. 
Romance and Reality. The Bonnet and Piaidi 
Stanzis on Visitiug Rokeby. |The Eyes that look smniliogly. 
Thre Oxonian. |Bu rut Almonds 
My Home is by the Sea. [Reviews ot New Books Fine Arts, 
Howison’s European Coloniés, | e 

Saunders aud Otley, Condultetrest, “Hanover-square; Bell 
and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, Glasgow ; and Wake- 


man, Dublin. 


NHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE, No. XXII. for OCTOBER, 1834. Price 2s, 6d. 
coutains: 

1. How is Ireland to be go-| 7. Southey’s Naval History of 
ts rned? England. 

2. To my Friends. From . The Opening of the New 
Schiller. Ceniury, From roy 

3. The Tartar Princess. A | 9. Lha Don; or, the Dark Du, 
Tale of 1241. hy the Author of * Traitsand 

4. The Clab-footed King. Stories.’ 

5. Scenes from the Life of Ed-/t0. Delights of a Dirty Man. 
ward Lasce lea. a? Chap.|it. Hardinvan’s [rieh Minstrelsy, 
Vill., Algoa Ba No. 

6. The Old Mraw’ y Song. By|!2. Anthony Poplar’s Note- Book. 
Robert Giltillan, 

Dablin: William Curry, Jun. aud Co. ; Simpkin and Marshall, 

London. Soid by all By vok-ellers. 


CHURCH OF EROLASD “MAGAZINE. 


YUE BRITISH MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER, No. yt Fy price 2s. 6d.. contains, 
among numerous iv veresting Original Pape 
Moses Mendieshon and Jewish teform.= Historical Notices and 
Descriptions of Christian Architeerure in England, No. 6 (with 
an Engraving of St. Botelph’s Priory Church, Colchester)—Ante 
quities from Church, Paris, and Law Books—Sacred and De 
votional Poetry —Charch Matters—Normal Schools— Education 
in the West Indies, Correspoadence: Ou Accidental Ha 
of Scripture with Circumstances—The End of the Age—C 
mation— Vir. Gresweil on the Parables—The Chureh of the 
Fathers—The Site of P :radise—Petitions—Parochial Registtt- 
tions—Warnings from Clarendon—Administration of the Com 
muftion—The Voluntary Systen—MVilner’s Church History—Pets 
anbulitions—Banns of Marriage —Sanday Schoots—Cherch 
Building Sovietv—Vindieation of the Early Parisian pre on4 
Ceoncluded). Reviews of New Books—Miscellanex— Documents 
—Ecclesi “wot fuse iligence—Events of the Past Month—and the 
usual variety of in formation. 
J.G, and F, Rivington, St. Paal’s Charch-yard, and Waterloe 
place; J. Turriil, 250, and T, Clere Smith, 267, Regent-sireet. 
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HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 


XLII. for OCTOBER, coutaining: 1, General ‘Jackson 
aud the Bonk of the United Srates—2. Diamond District of 
firazil—3. Parliaments of oar Aacestors—4. Variations of the 
Euglish Tongae—3- Criminal Law Reform—6. Church Establish- 
wenb—7. Arabic MSS. in, Spsin—s. Cab and Omnibus Nuisance 
9. Sir Jaw Mackintost’s History of the Revolution in 1668— 
10. Second Session of the Reformed House—11. New South Aus- 
iralian Colony—12. Lesson for the Whigs from Spain—13. Bord- 
wine's New System of Fortifieation—t{. Diplomatic Seeresy—15. 
Vagaries of the School master fluence of the Preas—lndex, 
List of Books, &e. . 3 

Simpkin and Marl all, Stationers*-court, Ludgate- street. 

















LACKWOOD" § EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. CCXXVIEL. for OCTOBER, 

Contenis: A Glance at the Noctes of Athenwns—2, Memoirs 
of Miratean, written by Himsel!, his Father, his Unele, and his 
\dopied $o0—3, The Cruise ot the Midge, Chap, ViIL—4«. My 
Cousin Nicholas, Chaps. X01, and XIV.—5. Foreign Affairs—6. 
Nights at Mes=, c tap, Vi.—?. The Austrian Governm. ut of Italy 

idge’s Portical Works—9. Death af Mr. Biackwood, 
» Biackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, Strand, 





ill 
London. 


AIT’'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER, price Is, 

Contains, George Fox aud his frat Disciples, 
, is as it was, and as itis, by Willian fowit—Panurge 
—Samvel Taylor Coleridge, by the English Opium 

o, 1.—Women ‘Of Busine io— West Conntry Exclusives, 

—She ‘ Unstareped Press.’ Lord Brougham aud the News- 

paper Stimpy Dutry—Love avd Parliament, an Lnatrective Poe: “Dy, 

Canto UL —Perquisite—Cotn Law Hynn, No. 6.—The “4 

ad eles ering.—-Scenes in Edinburgh, No. H1., the Fiddlers? 

he Grey Dinner, 
Pe a shied by Willia 

Loudon ; and John c 


To GE NTL K MAN’S MAGAZINE for 
OCTOSER, Fag among other Articles, the following: 
Life of Mrs. Siddo 








or The Society 










Vait, Edinburgh; 


Simpkin aud Marshall, 
nIMdnig, Dablin. 








by Thomas Campbeli—Reeord Commis. 
don, No. V. Adcitans aud Introduction to erry aA yaek 
—Architectare of Christ Church, Hants; Chorch of ! AY, 
Normandy—-On the Savon Scholais of England—Faveily ‘of Sit 
Edownd Verney—Mr, O'Brien on Irish Antiquities—On the Un- 
dalaroty “Theory of Uzht—Crose at Nevera, Pemb. (with a 
Plate\—Coins of Henry Vil.—Rewarks on the Book of Enoch— 
Letters of the Duke of Nerfolk and Abp, Porker, on the 

* at Norwie h—On the Power of the Bow—Family His- 
. Douce. — Retrospective Review: Washhourue’s 
A with nemerous reviews of New Pubiications—A Report 
of the Meeting of the British Associ toration of Nor- 
vich Castlhe—Antiquarian Researche ‘ituary, with Memoirs 
of Earl Batherst, Right Hon, M.A, Taylor, Rev. Dr. Yates, an: 
wveral other eminent characters recently deceased. Price 2s.6d. 

Pablished by W. Piekeriag, Chancery-lane, 






















y# LONDON MEDICAL GAZETTE, 
constiiuting a complete Record of MEDICAL LITERA- 
TORE, illustrated by numefous Bugravings on Wood, is pub- 
\ wed every Saturday Morning, in Nambera, price srl. ; it is 





ako inoed (wits the Maguzines) in Monthly Parts, with a fall 
avd arranged Table of Contents. 
The 


Vols. for 1833-4 contain a Course of Lectures by Dr. F. 
botham, foruing a campiete System of Midwifery ; ‘the 
wr 1831-9, a Course by Dr. Eliiotsan, eo: istituting @ ¢om- 
Sistem of Medicine ; the Vols. for 1829- a Course by 
Ur. Lawrence, forming a complete Svstem of S: rgerv. 
Among other valuabie materials provided for the ensuing 
volumes, are Dr. Davies’s Lectures on the Thoracic Viseera, 
containing the resalts of his inaj ortdnt observations on Percus- 
culation. 
mbations will also he made by many of the most 
st Phi siciaus and Sargeous in the kingdom, 
Loudon: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


Tenth edit, improved and made easivr, 4s, 6d. 
RLEGANYTI & LATINA 
Li or, Rules and Exercises illustrative of Elecant cams 
Wee Ro the nudiie aut higher clases of Schools. By the 
VALrY, B.D. A general List of Phrages is added.— 
A KEY nay be had, price 26. 

2% Second Latin Exercises ; 
Introduction to the ‘ Eleganti Latine.’ 
eulit 2s. 6d, 

First Exercises, 
Latin, Twelfth edit, 1s. 6d. 

4. Cicero's Select Epistles, 

Wir Ey lish Notes. Ss. 



















By the Same. Second 





to be translated into 


Fifth edit. 2s.— 


5. Selections from Ovid’s Epistles and Ti- 
as I ia Notes. By the Rev. F. Valpy, Master of Reading 
00) 





6. E pitome Sacre Historia; English Notes. 
By the Same, Fifth edit, 2s. 
Printed by A. as Valpy : and sold by all Booksellers. 
_ Ask for r Valpy” 's Editions. 


__. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CERMAN. 
MANUAL of the HISTORY of PHI- 


ia LOSOPHY, translated from the German of TENNE- 
MANN, by the Rev. ARTHUR JOHNSON, MLA. late Fellow of 
9 an lege, and Professor of Anglo ‘Saxon in the Univer- 
wf Os + tot thick closely-printed volume, 8vo. 
‘ ‘or male ormation as to certiin sects or schools” in metaphy- 
‘an Philosoph We 1 nest refer the reader to Tennemann’s * Grui- 
re *,’ or to nson’s mop of it. A work which 
ars out ali the ag epochs in josophy, and gives bs nute 
cenorical in ope fanaa! a tg with bic, 1 
po of the founders and followers of the Principa po 
— le tests of their works. Ina word, to the «tadent of 
para a I know of no work in English likely to preve half so 
Ni *"—Haywaro, in his translation of Goethe's Faust. 
éa lEBUHR. A Dissertation on the Geography 
teseanee with a i and Researches into the “1 
*, Geto, and Sarmatians, translated from tb - 
man of B. G. Niebubr, wise 
The Mytholo 
'ranslated from 
Plies, boards, 
wa aes’ + Mythology ranks among the favourite school- books 
pn . # Gymnasia of Germany, and contains, inasmall com- 
rt ad the imporfant matter « ounected with the subject.” 
co A. Valboys. Whittakers ; and Simpkin & Mar- 




















In &vo. cloth boards, 6s. 
of the Greeks and Romans, 
the German of Charles Philip Moritz. 12mo, 





intended as an | 





NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES OF MR. ALARIC 
WATIS’S LITERARY SOUVENIR. 
In crown 8vo, (the same size as Mr, Rogers's ‘ italy’), with 25 
Engravings on Steel, and other Eave Vieni price if, ts. 
HE LITERARY SOUVENIR and CA- 
HINET of the FINE ARTS, for 1835. dl by ALAN IC 
A. WATTS, will ped Sng ace- early in November; and will con- 
tain Twenty-live bighly-finished Engravings on Steel of a more 
important size than heretofore, from the burins of Messrs. Port- 
bury, Watt, Danforth, Goodyear, Greatbatch, Engleheart, Rovim- 
son, Sangster, aad other eminent Eugravers, after the following 
Pictures (niany of which have been the leading attractions of the 
Exhibitions of the Reyal Academy and Britisi Institution >— 
abjects. ‘ainters. 
I. The Twin Sisters (a Pendant to t 
celebrated Por traits of Mr. C aimed" s} Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. 
Children, entitled * Nature’). 
Il. A Sketch from Real Life . A. E. Chalon, R.A. 
111. May Day in the Reign of Elizabeth oes Leslie, R.A. 
WV. The Deserted ...... enees G.S. Newton, RA, 
vi. « Haunts of the Sea Fowl. oo We rs ‘ollius, R.A. 
A Chaldean Peasant contemplatiu, 
the Heavenly Bodies ... templating }y, Howard, R.A. 
VII. The first Interview of rose 
vite Gabrielle d’Etrees . 
° CO -ccccee 
Ix. An em jent Garden, rt 
X. An Italian Flower Girl . 
Xt. a the *Gismund 
Pellic 














y IV. ¥- }R. Westall, R.A. 


T. Stothard, R.A. 
W. Danby, "s.RA. 
H. W. Pickersgill, R.A, 


A. E. Chalon, R.A. 























aa. The Fis W. Collins, R.A. 
il. e Lor ae Newton, K.A, 

xi Cc dir at m G. Joues, R.A. 

XV. Peasants of the King soma Nap 8 MH. Howard, R.A. 

XVI. Euphrosy ne ....seeeeeeeeeeeeeee . Stothard, R.A, 

XVIL. The Storm in at» ooee: Hy Westall, *R. A. 

XVIII. Interior of a Charch.. R. P. Bonington. 

XIX. Ruin-—Suuset.......... 

XX. Pilgrims before a Shrine 

XXl. Fisher Girl of Calais.. 

XXE. Suns 

XX! ) i 

XXI J. " Hollins. 

XXV. K. Farrier. 

XXVI. ‘T. Faatkner. 

XXV F, Stone. 

XXV C, Bentle 


. Thes ‘ Hy. 
o> The Key-No ‘ G. R. Middleton. 


XX. The Plewers.. Hancock. 

250 copies of the work (price two gui veas) will contain India 
Paper Proofs of the Engravings. A tew sets of Proofs in Port- 
folios bave also been takea for separate sale, at the following 
prices, viz.:—25 sets before Letters, Colambier, 4 guineas; 100 
sets after Letters, Imperial India, 2/. 128. 6d. ; 100 sets Inciasvo. 
tl, Mis, 6d. 

*4* With a view to render the future volumes of the Literary 
Souvenir a complete Galiery of the Works of Moderna Painters, 
care las been taken to select as great a variety of popular sub- 
jects as possib'e, and to illustrate them for the most part by 
anecdotes counected with British Art and its Protessors. The 
larger proportion of the volame witl, however, be occupied as 
usasl with contributions from many of those pens which hate, 
during the last ter years, given interest and variety to the pages 
of its predecessors. 
blished for the Proprietor, by Whittaker and Co. Ave 
Mar -lane. 


scccscessoeess C, 

















NEW WORKS. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co, London. 
DICT son ARY, PRACTICAL, THEO- 
_ RETICAL, and HISTORIC aie < COMMERCE and 
YMMERC TAL ANAVE GATION, By J. R. M*CULLOCH, Esq. 
Poe edition, corrected throughout aud p16 enlarged. laa 
closely- ey Sto. volume of 1245 pages, with Maps and Plaus, 
price 2d, 

Eneye lope lia of Geography ; comprising a 
complete Description of the Earth—Pt cal, Statistical, Civil, 
and Political. it Hugh Marray, F.R.S.E.: "assisted in Astro- 
bomy, Sc, by Professor Wallac Goolonds &e, by Je age 
Jameson; Botany, &c. by Protessor Hooker; Zoviegy, &c. by 
Ww. Swainson, Esq. With 62 Maps, drawn by Sidney fais ‘and 
upwards of 1000 other Engravings on Wood. Lu 1 vol. 6vo. 3l. 
boards; or 12 Paris, at 5s. each. 
Il 


Egy pt and Mohammed Ali; or, Travels in 
the Valley ofthe Nile. By James Augustus Si. John. Contain- 
ivg an Account of the Pasha, Manuiactories, History of the 
War in Syria, xe. & In2 vols. 6Vo. price 30s, 

“A highiy-interesting and minutely-drawn picture of the 
countty and its people. ” New Monthly Mag.—* An invaluable 
contribution to our seivutitic literature.” —Monthly Review. 

IV. 

The Domestic and Financial Condition of 
Great Britain; preeeded by a brief Sketeh of her Foreign Policy ; 
and of the Statistics and Politics of France, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia. By G. Browning. 1 vol, 8vo. 16s. boards. 

















V. 

Steel’s Shipmaster’s Assistant, and Owner’s 
Manual; containing Genera! and Legal Information necessary 
for Persons connected with Mercantile Affairs. 2ist edit, newly 
arranged and corrected to 1833-4, vy J. Stikeman, Custom-Hovse 
Ayen', London. With Tables of Weights, Measures, Monies, &c. 
by Dr, Keltey. Iu 1 large and closely-printed sol. 2is. boardy. 


Treatise on Roads; wherein the right Prin- 
ciples of Road-making are illastrated by the Plans, Specitica- 
tious, Nc. used by the late Thomas Telford, Esq. on the Holy- 
head Road. By the Rt. Hon, Sir H. Parnell, Bart. 8vo. Plates, 
21s. cloth. 

Principles of Political Economy, deduced 
from the Natural Laws of Social Welfare, and applied to the 
present State of Britain. By G. Poulett Scrope, M.P. F.R.S. 

c. Small 8vo. 7s. 
** Asa writer, Mr. Scrope is distinguished for a broad conm- 
mon-sense view of his subject.””—Spectator. 
ati 


The Geography of the British Isles, inter- 
spersed with Historical Facts and Biographical Sketches, selected 


from the best Authors. By Mary Martha Rodwell, 2 vole. 12mo. 
with blank Maps and Keys, 18s. 


Selections from the Edinburgh Review; 
comprising the best Articies in that Journal, from its commence- 
ment to the present time. With a Prelimivary Dissertation, and 
Papaseeces Notes. Edited by M. Cross, Secretary to the Bel- 


fast Historical Society. 4 large vols. 8vo. 3/. 3s 





na few days, in a handsome volume, 


RCHERY and ARCHNESS. ‘Dedicated 
to Leigh Hunt, Exq., J. Gwilt, : Ay T. Campbell, Esq., 
George Robins, E~, , J. Walker Ord, 


E.q., James Smith, Esq., 





aud the President aud Members of the Reval Aci 
1. Hurst, 65, St. Panl’s Churchyard. 





emy. 





THE AUTHOR OF ‘PETER SIMPLE. 
lu 3 vols, post Svo, 





BY 


5 4E28 FAITHFUL. 
Also, grd edition, revised, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ETER Ss iI MPL 

“An admirable novel, ant weeng of the noble service it is 


written to illustrate.”"—Speefatoy 

Saunders and Otley, Candnit-stree! 
for Iretand, J. Cumming, Dublin ; for “Scotland, Bell 
ute, Edinbe tg ° 


tly bound in cloth, ii, with gill ed ges. “price Is. 6a 
YHE REFORME ‘> P. TRLTA MENT ; 
SONGS for ~ many ‘ 
TWO of the PEUPL E. 

“ The two ositele of this lide v iu: we take a 
it registered that they belong to the * Pecple.’ 
reasen to take pride in them. 

“ We sincerely eommend this little book of Poems to the lovers 
of poet We commend it espectally to the lower classes, for 
its price places it within the teach of alt bul the very poorest.” 
—Weekly True Sun, = .2 

London: Published b ba ~~ 25, —— street ; 
and sold by B. Steitl, Qu, Paternoster. ree 


~NEW MUSICAL Wonk, 
by Messrs. Cocks wr ©. 20, Princes-street, 
Hanover-square, London, 
SELECTION of celebrated COMPO- 
SITIONS eeren Jas QUARTETS for THREE PIANO. 
FORTES and a HARI to form a Private Orchestra for the 
use of Schools, Musical fa emies, or Private Patucilies, and most 
respectfully dedicated to the Ma-ical Professors of the British 
Nation, By s. 1. SHEARMAN, S 

Weber's ¢ velebrated Overture to Der Frei- 
schiitz fs now ready, price 

N.B. To render this Orchestra more genetally useful, the 
Third Pianoforte Part may be had, arranged for a Violin and 
Violoncelio, forming a Quintet for Two Pianofortes, Harp, 
Violin, and Violoncello; er the Second and Third Piavoforte 
Parts, arranged for ‘Two’ Violins, Tenor, and Violoncello, form- 
inga Harpa and Pianoforte Daet, with a Tarage Aecompeninent: 

Just published, Part Ul. ‘ 
1) 2s FANCY ORN AMENTS, in 5 
Parts, 4s. each. Engraved on 30 Copperplates, from 
Original Desigus by the most celebrated Artists.—This work is 
worthy the notice of the curious and lovers of Fine Arts. 

Vases and Ornaments, in 12 Parts, 4s. each; 
or complete, 2l. 10s, 

Scroll Ornaments, in 12 Parts, 4s. each; or 
complete, 2/. 10s. 

Book of Crests ; containing 4000 Crests, the 
various Orders of Knichthood, Crowns, Coronets, Helmets, &c. 
Engraved on 30 410. Plates, 11. 10s. 

Heraldic Illustrations. This Work contains 
—— of the Nobility, Shields, Bracket Ornaments, Cyphers, 








ride in having 
he people have 





Now publishing, 









Ornamental Alphabets, 5 4to. Plates, com- 


plete. 
Publiched by F. Knight, 12, Brooke-street, Holborn, London ; 
and sold | by all Bookselle re 





is day ‘ 
Under weed gts ction of the Committee of General | Sitecstare 
d Edecation, appointed by the _ ied 


Promoticg Christian Knowled; 
RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS, 


Part XXIV., price Is., contrining wg omg . the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln, the Rev. Dr. Barrett, the Rev J. N. Pearson, 
the Rev. 1. Vowler Skort, and the Rev. W. H. Vernon. 

The ‘FIRST THREE VOLUMPFS ate complete, price 6s. 6d. 
each, bouy 4 * Figo! | and the Parts, 1. to XX1IV., may be had 
separately, 

‘The rovRIN Volume will be published on the 15th of 
Ovtober. 

. A oe John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
rand. 


JALLA DIUM ‘LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Waterloo-place, London. 

All persons assured in this Office are permitted to pass and re- 

pass, in time of peace, from any part of Europe to another, by 
Sea or Land, without payment of additional Premium, or fer- 
feiture ot Policy. 
dd participate Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the 
ofits, which will be added every Seventh Year, by 
y to Policies effected for the whole term of life, 
on lives not exceeding the age of 50 when assured. Or the addi- 
tions may be applied in reduction of future annual premiums, at 
the option of the assured, (o be expressed in wriling, when 
effecting the assurance. 

Every hoider of a Policy of 1000/, or upwards, for the whole 
term of Life, may (after two annual payments) atiend and vote 
at all General Meetings. 

Claims are paid within Three Mouths after proof of the death 


of the party. 
SEPTENNIAL BONUS, 
The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 
£5000. which had been in force fur seven complete years, to 
the 3ist Dece mber, 1831, Viz. 


Date of Policy. | Age when| Additions to Sums| 




















Assured, | Assured. 

Sist waneeees, 1824) .. 10.. £241 0 10 
- Dit . 3¥8 19 2 

oo Ditto oe ° 441i 8 

+ Ditto .. | 424415 10 

«+ Ditto «. | 433 15 0 

«. Ditto .. | 44710 0 

« Ditto «. / 477 18 4 

+ Ditto « | | 51210 0 

+. Ditto .._ | | 871 5 O 





Proporiionate sums were 3 were also ‘appropriated to Policies which 
have subsisied for less than seven years, and will be payable in 
the event of death, after seven annual payments. 

The above additions, on an average of all ages, exceed 44 per 
cent. on the Premiuis paid. 

Persons assured, at any period before the next Valuation in 
1838, will also hawe sums appropriated to their Policies, in pro- 
portion to the Profits then declared. 

WALTER COSSBR, Secretary. 


THE ATHENZEUM. 








MR. 


THE LAST DAYS 


THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
OF 


8, New Burlington Street, Oct. 3, 1834, 
BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


POMPETIIL. 


By the Author of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ ‘ England and the English,’ &c. 


NEW HISTORICAL AND BIOGRA- 
PHICAL WORKS. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
F R A N Cc E, 
SOCIAL, LITERARY, and POLITICAL. 
By HENRY L, BULWER, Esq. M.P. 


EUROPEAN. COLONIES 
in VARIOUS PARTS of the WORLD. 
viewed in their Gost, Moral, and Pageleal Condition. 
By JOHN HOWISON 
Author of ‘ Sketches of U ~~ta 2 vols. 8vo, 

“All the leading features which pertain to the principal colo- 
nized portions of the globe, are severally treated of in a lumi- 
nous, resumé, and well-arranged manner.”—Literary Gazelle, 


3. 
2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF HENRY SALT, Esa. F.R.S. 
His Britannic Maj 4 's late Consul- General in Ee syPt 
wee ste Is ae ee NDENCE. 
OHN JAMES HAL 
“A very guilltar history of a EF 


4. 
THIRD EDITION, arom and conenetea, by the Author, 
vols, post 8 
ENGLAND ‘AND THE ENGLISH. 
By E. L. BULWER, Esq. M 
Author - * Pelham,’ ‘ Eugene one &c. 
which is now first added, 
A VIEW OF THE a ia AND THE LATE 


ife.”"—Atlas. 


“* No man of thought, or taste, can -~ ead to read, or fail to 
be pleased with, this work." —Aihenan 


= AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
‘ols. post 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE 
TO SIR HORACE MANN. 
Now first published. Edited by LORD DOVER, 
Who has added Notes and a Memoir of Waipole. 
** Indispensable to — library.”"—Speclator. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAVAL LIFE. 
By Capt. JAMES SCOTT, R.N. 3 vols. 
« Will be read with universal interest.”— Nautical Mag. 
“Captain Scott has seen more active service, and experienced 
more vicissitudes, than any officer who has yet presented us 
with his autobiography.” —United Service Journal, 


Second Edition. The Sixth Votome of the Translation of 
MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS. 


The volumes may be had separately to complete sets. 
“These Memoirs furnish an admirable view of the interior of 





Napoleon’ 's early Court. , Nowhere do we get a nearer or more 
intelligible view P asa man,”—~Spectator, 





MR. BECKFORD'S 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
I A 
With SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORT 


UGAL. 
In @ Series of Letiers i meng honrgen | a Residence in those Countries, 
ow 


ret published. 
“ Glowing with genius,”—Gentleman’s Ma, 


ag. 
** One of the most elegant productions of modern literature.”—Quarterly Rev. 1834. 
2. 


lew Edition, in a pocket volume, 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY 


PAINTERS. 


“ A series of sharp and brilliant satires : the language is polished and pointed ; the sarcasm at 


once deep and delicate.” —Quarterly Review, 1834. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 
THE MAN OF HONOUR, 


AND 
THE RECLAIMED. 
By a LADY of RANK. 
‘* A beautiful and elegant production.”—Court Journal. 


“ Wiuy touches and lively delineations are profusely scattered 
over these pages.” —Literary _ le. 


AYESHA, THE MAID OF KARS. 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Author of * Zoaab,’ ‘ Hajji Baba,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“*A more animated and exciting story could hardly be con- 

ceived.”"—Quarterly Review. 

3. 
E L E . 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 3 vols. 

“ * Helen’ is in everybody’s hands. Miss Edgeworth never 


writes without adding to the stock of public amusement,”— 
Quarterly Review. 


4. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. post Sv0. 
Rk O O 0 0 


A ROMANCE, 
“* Thisstory never flags.”—Quarterly Review. 


** An excellent romance. Full of life aud fire."—New Monthly 
jag. 5. 


A LL R EC K. 
By the Author of ‘ The Subaltern.’ 3 vols. 


“ The most striking ae of Mr. Gleig.”—L sited Service 
Journal, 


T H E E'ADSMAN. 
By the Author of ‘ The Spy,” ‘ Pilot,’ &c. 3 vols, 
“ This story has many scenes of touching loveliness: we have 
haan seeentety kindled and subdued—surprised and amused.’’ 
—Athenenum. 


7. 
THE BLACK WATCH. 
By the Author of ‘The Dominie’s Legacy.’ 3 vols. 


“One of the most powerful and pathetic fictions which has 
recently appeared.” —Times. 


THE PARSON'S DAUGHTER. 
By the Author of ‘ Sayings and Doings.’ 3 vols. 
“An story, bining strong interest with humorous 
portraiture. cay Fred Gazette, 
“ This uovel is sure to interest and amuse a very wide circle 
of readers,”’—Atheneum 








Y ; 


Gentleman's Magazine. 











NEW VOYAGES, TRAVELS, ETc, 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, 
WANDERINGS in NEW SOU’ TH WALES, 
.BATAVIA, PEDIR anne, Vg aera AND CHINA, 


JOURNAL "OF. ‘A NATURALIST 
In those Countries dariug i 1633, and 1834, 
By GEORGE — » Esq. F.LS, 


vols. post a with Plates, 
THE ANGLER IN IRELAND; 
Or, AN ENGLISHMAN’S RAMBLE 
THROUGH CONNAUGHT AND MUNSTER, 
During the Summer of 1 


THE NAVAL OFFICER'S GUIDE 
For PREPARING SHIPS for SEA. 
By CHARLES MARTELLI, of H.M.S. Doneget, 


n 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and [llustratio 
DISCOVER IES IN ASIA MINOR; 
By the Rev. F. V. J. AROnOSLL. 
British Chapiain at Smyry 
“ Volumes of great interest, which will be clay received by 
the classical and religious world.—Morning 
‘A valuable and permanent addition to sacred gengraphy, 
eetetng many curious illustrations of the Old Testament,” 


5. 
Ine a 8vo, with numerous Engravings by Landseer, 
THE ANGLER in WALES, 
By Capt. MEDWIN, 
Author of ‘ Conversations of Lord Byron.” 
, bage furnishes some piscatory incideut of a striiting 
No angler should be without these volumes,” 


“ Ever: 
nature. 
Times. 6. 

BEST GUIDE BOOK FOR ayy sane 
NEW EDITION, with valuable additions, 8vo. with 
EXCURSIONS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 
VAN DIEMAN’S LAND, and SWAN RIVER. 
Lieut. BRETON, R.N. 

** No emigrant to 4 b- South Wales ous zht to be without this 
work. A personal knowledge of these colonies enables as to 
Pronounce it to be the most valuable book that has yet appeared 
upon the subject.’”’—Naval and Military Gazette. 


NAVAL ADVENTURES 
By Lieut, W. BOWERS, R.N. 2 vols. post 8v0, 
“ A Narrative of Thirty- five Years’ hard service in various parts 
of the world, abounding in wild and various adveutures,”—Sua, 
s. 


TWO YEARS AT SEA. 
By JANE ROBERTS. 1 vol. 8vo, with Plates, 
“ Connet | ” to have a large circle of readers,” —Uniled Ser- 
vice 
“ Deserves to be generally popular.” —Court Journal, 


WORKS. 


Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and embellished, priest 6s. 
VATHEK; N ARA 


“ A creation of genius that would immortalize its author at any time and under any tasie,”~ 


3. 
BIAN TALE, 


the same Volume are included 


THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO. By Horace Watrote. 
And THE BRAVO OF VENICE. By M. G. Lewis, Esq 


(Just ready )—In -. neatly bound, 
'y ATHE K. 


In THE ORIGINAL FRENCH. 


In a neat pocket volume, printed and embellished uniformly with the Waverley Novels, complete for 6s. 


TH E 


COUNTRY C 


U RAT E. 


By the Rev. G. R. Gieic, Author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ § Allan Breck,’ &c. 


FORMING THE FORTY-SECOND VOLUME OF 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


THE BETROTHED. 


THE NEXT NUMBER WILL CONTAIN 


Translated from Manzoni’s celebrated ‘I Promesst Spost.’ 


With a Biographical and Critical Preface, and embellished by two Engravings, from the Designs of Pickering. 
This popular Series of the best productions of the most distinguished Modern Writers, now contains the following Works, price 6s. each volume, generally 


1. The hag = by Cooper—2. Caleb Williams, by Godwin—3. The Spy, 


of Warsa , by 


11. Hungarian a yo by Miss A. M 
14. The Pioneers, by Cooper—15. Seif-Control, by Mrs. 


—17. The Prairie, by Cooper—18 and 19. Pastor’s Fireside, by Miss J. Porter—20. 


r—21. Lawrie Todd, by Galt—22. Fleetwood, 


Miss J. Porter—5. St. Leon, by Godwin—6. Last of t he Mohicans, by Cooper— 
7 and 8, The Scottish Chiefs, by Miss J. Porter—9. Frankenstein, by Mrs. Shelley, and Ghost Seer, 
Vol. I., by Schiller—10, 4 re by Brockden Brown, and conclusion of Ghost Seer— 

orter—12 and 13. Canterbury Tales, by the Misses Lee— 
Brunton—16. Discipline, by Mrs. Brunton 38. The Brav a 


including an entire Novel. 
by Cooper—4. Thaddeus 


35. Maxwell, 
by Coo) 


jonel Lincoln, 41. Vathek, by ” Beckfo 
Lewis. 


odwin—23. Sense and Sensibility, by M. G, 


iss Austen—24. Corinne, by Madame de Staéi—25. Emma, by Miss Austen—26. Simple Story, and 


“No recent work deserves so hearty an encouragement from the great body of English readers.’’— Athenaum.——“‘ We have seen no publicati 


#,* The succeeding Volames will be duly announced. 


Nature and Art, by Mrs. Inchbald—27. Mansfield Park, by Miss Austen—28. Northanger 
and Persuasion, by Miss Austen—29. 
Austen—31. Stories of Waterloo, by the Author of ‘ Wild Sports of the West’—32. The Hunc 
of Notre a, by Victor Hngo—33. The Borderers, by Cooper—34. Eugeve Aram, 

y Theodore Hook—36. Water Witch, by Cooper—37. Mothe: 


‘The Smuggier, by Banim—30. Pride and Pre} udice, Uy 1) 


4 al 


r—39. Heiress of Bruges, by Grattan—40. Red R 
; Castle of Otranto, oy Horace Walpole; aud Bravo oe cae, 4 


in every way.”—Lit, Gazelle 





more at 





Landon: Le Hotes, Took’s Court, are fy LA py a every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by J. Francis; “and sold by all Booksellers and 
jewsvenders,—Agents TLAND, 


3 for Sco; 


esers. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for Inztanp, W. F. Wakeman, Dublin; for the Continent, M. Baudry, 9, Rue du Cog-Si.-Honoré, Paris. 
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